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The. Present Management of . 


**TheWashington Life’ 


has proven two things: 





It is issuing policies to people who want insurance for the SAKE of INSURANCE. 


}* XCESS CHARGE ELIMINATED 
FROM LIFE INSURANCE 


‘1. That a Company can make a 





clean, healthy growth in 


‘assets; an 


2. By a low expense ratio, re- 





duce the premium to the 
minimum. 


Every figure in policy GUARANTEED as provided by the Standard Forms of the State. 
To. the salaried man the POLICIES of the “WASHINGTON?” afford PROTECTION 


for his dependents at the lowest rates. 


The real cost is not dependent upon so-called 


“dividends,” to secure which an increased rate is charged. Correspond with 


JOHN TATLOCK, President 
The Washington Life Insurance Company 


141 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK 

















































fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
insures Against Marine and inland Transportation 
Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartéred “by the State of New~ Yotk in~ 1842, 
was preceded bya -stock- company of a similar 


name, The latter company was Fiquidated and part “ 


of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

WENGE OE cidvcccdeccscedocets $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent -0f...0..cccccseses 
Paid losses during that period... 
Issued » canamnatce of profits to 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


ST cacvesesevestcsseuons 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- re pi 

CNG 6 accvnnatsesccocescaue 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

SER 6b nb soKwbboneecebhgaseose 7:429,070.00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

AMOuntS tO ..esescersecevees 19,923,965.85 


12,664,897.11 


sured and are divided annually“ upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
inf, the cost of insurance. 
or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
jest to dividends of interest until Mpa to be 
in accordance with the charter. 


RAVEN, President 
eet ELDERT, Vice-President 


. COBB 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD. JONES, Secretary 














Briarcliff Lodge 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


A Practical Suinteae Home for the 
Business Man. 


An Ideal Resort for the Family. 


One Hour from Grand Central 
Station to Scarborough. 


Ten Minutes from Scarborough to 
Hotel by Automobile. 


Swimming Pool, Golf and all Out- 
door Sports. 


DAVID P. PLUMER, Manager 


New York Office, 5'¢ West 46th St. 





*Phone 3278—38th. oe 
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and Return 


For first-class tickets sold daily to September 
30th, from Chicago. Return limit October 31st. 


Corresponding rates from other points; choice of 
routes going one way and returning another. — 


Three trains daily, from Chicago, via the 

Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 

to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 

The electric-lighted Overland Limited, the elec- 

tric-lighted Los Angeles Limited, and the China & 

Japan Fast Mail—luxurious in every particular. 
W. B. KNISKERN 


Pass’r Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. July, 1908: one Southern and Middle Europe; one Scandi- 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 7 7 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- navia and England. Holland by Motor-Boat. Write to 


eiding. ©,’ SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


epee SANITARIUM | ®Niattrtvo yeart crperence, Simll partion, Two fo 





Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Traveling Bags and Cases 


177 Broadway, 688 Broadway, 723 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Above Cortlandt Below Fourth Below Forty-second 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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Miss McClintock’ S “School F For Girls 


General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, 
nd Craft Resident and 
MISS MARY LAW McCLINTOCK, Principal, 4 

Ar ington 8t., Boston. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Lecatien shigh and dry. Laboratories. Shop 

for mechanic art Teachers. nest boys. Very 

small classes. eB cg with new seein pool, Fits 

for ontiee®, getentiBe school and business, Well regulated 

catty %. WHITE pore = in separate building. Please — 
R. aay dge Hall, We’ esley Hills, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

74h Year begims September 16, °'1908. "’ Endowed.  Certifi- 
cates to college. Advanced courses for 7 school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
man. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Cranford, N. J. n > 
Fantord. N-”- Miss Richmond’s 
College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited num- 
s a Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. 
ck, New Jersey. 














Prepares for all co! 
of —- 2, a teachers. ju 





Military drill. SCUDDER, 

lege Ave. Recently Principal of State Normal School, N 
Paltz, N. Y. 

JaW Jeusey, Bord the- Del 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful qn — etal, 
gee, Sees. College and busin prep camp 
an 


oods, e 

illustrated book and school paper. 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Prin. Lieut-Col. T. D. Lanpon, Comm’d’t 
k Seneca ke. Board- 

Starkey Seminary, {2% Schoo tor both sex 
. Fite for best colleges. Courses in art a 
No malaria, no mosquitoes. Best health — 
mocern equipment, moderate cost. A few ores 
which should be secured at once. Address M. SUMMER: 
BELL, Ph.D., Pres., Lakemont, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 


Hartwick Seminary One of the oldest at best 


preparatory sch in 
New York State. Experienced teachers, healthful ,~e., 
steam heat, abundant water supply and moderate expenses. 


Send for cutalog. J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 


SLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Classical and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Music. Art. LBlocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
vates from the best universities in Europe and America. 

Catalog, Rev. N. 8S. Fiscus, A. M. B. D., President. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
4 beesthe ghetto in the elevated and attractive 
country north Catalogues on application. 
Zz. 8 PATTERSON, Headmaster. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. Fownded in 1844. Raa 

° . cational. College para- 
Wyoming Seminary {ory and Business Courses. 
Departments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine buildings. 
Beautiful location. early rates, $350. 64th year opens 


Sept 100 Catalonse SPRAGUE DDT LL.D. Pree 























ROANOK COLLEGE, 


6th Year. 
Courses for Degrees; also Commercial nth German 
and French taught. L ion 24,000 volumes. Mountain 
location. Six Churches ; no bar-rooms. Expenses small. 


Catalogue free. Address The President, Sglem, Va. 












AT THE GATEWAY 


TO THE White Mountains 
MOUNT MADISON HOUSE 


GORHAM, N. H 
Nearest large hotel to Mount Washington. Just en- 
larged to three times ite former capacity; 300 feet s 
iazza —— and up to date in every respect. Ac 


commodates gu 50 rooms en suite, with bath. 
utomobile garage. New tennis courts. Alpine spring 
water. Bookle 


C. A, CHANDLER, Prop. 


OCEAN VIEW HOTEL 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
Opened July Ist 


CUNDALL & BALL, = 


HOTEL GREEN, Danbury, Conn. 


70 miles from New York. New and up to date, 
Mecca of Auto Tourists. 
F. A. CANTWELL, Mgr. 


THE LOOMARWICK 


Lake Waramaug, New Preston, 
Fine mountain and lake seeneer Posting, bathing, canon: 
ing, Gshing, tennis. Sooklet. une 


HOTEL JUDSON * ‘sure 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms with and witb- 
out bath. Rates $2.50 per day, including meals. Special 
rates for two weeks or more. Location very central 
Convenient to all elevated and street car lines. 


Mansion House, eeeitye fata 
a OPPOSITE WALL S8T., 

Select ae nd Transient Hotel. taki Rates. 

Coolest location in the be ar of New York. 

VAN OLBAF, Proprietor. 


DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 
Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 


running to lake; fine de a perfectly healthy. Book- 
let sent on application. . DBAN, Proprietor. 


KisKatom Retreat House 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
TERMS, $8 TO $12 
BOATING AND FISHING FREE 
WW. PLATT FISHER 
KISKATOM, GREENE CoO., N. Y 
OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 


most health, recreation and rest resort. Open all year 
—all outdoor and indoor div 


MONOMONOCK INN 
Caldwell, N. J. 


OPEN MAY 28TH 
Garage, stable and golf links on the premises. 


ST. LAURENT North Asbury Park, WJ: 
en ~* AnD Sevanres © ae 
et see Fe a oye Pe 





Proprietors 
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OBITUARY 


ERASTUS BLAKESLEE 

BLAKESLEE—Erastus; soldier, minister, author and 
publisher, who was born in Plymouth, Conn., September 
2, 1838, died at his home in Brookline of pernicious 
anemia on July 12th. 

His father was’ Deacon Joel Blakeslee, of Plymouth, 
Conn., a farmer and carriage manufacturer; for many 
years a deacon in the Ancestral Church of Plymouth, 
and afterwards in the South Congregational Church in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He was one of the original abolition- 
ists, and his house one of the underground railroad sta- 
tions. 

His mother was Sarah Maria Mansfield, a descendant of 
Richard Mansfield, of Devonshire, England, one of the 
first settlers of New Haven, a portion of whose allotment 
of land is now a part of the Yale University campus, and 
covered by Farnham and Durfee Halls and Battell Chapel. 

Young Blakeslee received a district school education and 
then worked on his father’s farm and in his carriage 
shop. In 1855 he determined to study for the ministry, 
and in 1858 was graduated at Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., and matriculated with the class of 1863 
at Yale University. During his sophomore year, at Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s first call for troops, he enlisted as private 
in the First Connecticut Cavalry, saying to his college 
mates, “Father worked and prayed for the abolition of 
slavery all his life. It is now my duty to help answer 
his prayers.” In nine days he was commissioned second 
lieutenant; eight days later first lieutenant, and the next 
February promoted to captain. He was commissioned 
major ‘for gallantry near Harper’s Ferry, Va., July 14, 
1863”; lieut. colonel, May 864, and colonel four days 
later. He fought under Sheridan through the battle sum- 
mer of 1864, and saw much hard service. October 28, 
1864, he was mustered out “by reason of expiration of 
term of service,” and on March 13, 1865, he was com- 
missioned Brevet Brigadier General of Volunteers “for 
gallant conduct at Ashland, Va., June 1, 1864.” He was 
the only brigadier general from Connecticut who en- 
listed as a private and held every rank from second 
lieutenant up. Bejng wounded and sent home to recruit, 
he was present at the commencement of the class of 1864. 
and in recognition of his military services he was granted 
the degree of A. B., and his A. M. followed in 1866. 

After the war he engaged in business, first in New 
Haven, Conn., afterwards in Boston, Mass., until the sum- 
mer of 1876, when, feeling impelled to resume his studies 
for the ministry, he entered Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, from which he was graduated in 1879. He was 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Greenfield, 
Mass., from 1880 to 1883, during which time he organized 
the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club. e was 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Fair Haven, 
Conn., 1883-1887, where he organized the Connecticut 
Christian Endeavor Union, of which he was president for 
several years. 

In 1887 he was elected president of Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga., but being at the same time called to the 
First Church, Spencer, Mass., he accepted that pastorate 
and served the church from 1887 to 1892. His pastorates 
were marked by many additicns, over forty new members 
being received in one year in Greenfield, and in Spencer, 
fifty-six at one time, many of whom were heads of families, 

In 1888, feeling that his young people ought to study 
their Bibles, he arranged a series of weekly Bible lessons. 
These proved so successful as to. warrant the publication 
in 1891 of similar lessons for general use in Sunday 
schools. _In 1892 these lessons had become so popular 
and the importance of the work was so apparent, that he 
resigned his pastorate to devote his whole time to it. The 
result was the prenaration of a system of Sunday school 
lessons covering all parts of the Bible and adapted to all 
grades of pupils. 

Mr. Blakeslee endeavored to apvly his system to the 
International lessons, but, finding this to be impracticable, 
was compelled, much against his own desire, to establish 
a radically different method of Bible study. The value 
of the lessons so prepared was quickly recognized by 
leading educators and the demand for them led to the 
formation of the Bible Study Publishing Co., and the 
issuing of the Bible Study Union (or Blakeslee) Lessons. 
, Their wide circulation has been a large factor in bring- 
ing about the recent radical changes in the International 
lessons. Mr. Blakeslee was so convinced that he was 
— to undertake this exceedingly strenuous work that 
€ cheerfully sacrificed the privileges of a delightful pas- 
torate, and the ease and comforts of a home. No small 
ae of the burden he was forced to bear came from 
Pag ne hromising opposition of good men, who, unlike 
vey. would not rejoice unless Christ was proclaimed their 








Since he began this work he has edited nineteen series 
of lesons on all parts of the Bible, each series compris- 
ing all grades, from the kindergarten to the adult Class, 
making in all about 160 volumes of lessons. rey 
them were prepared by Mr. Blakeslee himself, and all bear 
the stamp of his directing hand. Their use has extended 
literally to the ends of the earth. They constitute the 
crowning work of his life. : 

For some time Mr. Blakeslee has felt the effects of his 
extremely active life, and over a year ago began to ex- 
perience the effects of the disease which finally caused his 
death. A partial recovery last spring encouraged the hope 
of a return to the work, with which, in spite of his ill- 
ness, he had kevt in close touch. His death, though a 
serious loss, will not hinder the continuance of the publi- 
cations with which his name stands connected along the 
lines which he had carefully planned, and by those who 
have long worked by his side. : 

He was a member of the following organizations: 
Massachusetts Commandery Loyal Legion, Twentieth Cent- 
ury Club, Congregational Club, Congregational Superin- 
tendents’ Union, associate member ictoria Institute 
(London), Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
Council Religious Education Association, and Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

Mr. Blakeslee was a man of sterling integrity, whose 
geniality won him countless friends, and whose earnest- 
ness and loyalty to principle commanded the respect even of 
those who disagreed with him. He was a sane optimist who 
believed in both God and man; an able platform ym 

res”; 


he was ever welcomed by his comrades at ‘‘cam 
eld, and 


beloved by his co-workers in the Sunday school 
honored by his brethren of the ministry. 

He married Mary North, of New Haven, Conn., in 
1865, and was most happy and devoted in all his home 
relations. He is survived by his widow and four children. 
He moved to Brookline in 1892, and was a member of 
the Harvard Congregational Church. His funeral took 
place on Tuesday of last week at 3 o’clock at his home, 
70 Summit avenue, the burial being at Walnut Hill 
Cemetery. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 

In the Semi-annual Statement of the Home In- 
surance Company, of which Eldridge G. Snow is 
President, certifying to the condition of the Com- 
pany on July Ist, it is interesting to note that the 
surplus over contingencies and all liabilities in- 
cludmg capital is $8,115,482, an increase during 
the past six months of $1,412,271. $100,000 has 
been added to conflagration surplus making the 
total $600,000. The total assets amount to $22,- 
528,288, an increase since January Ist of $1,665,590. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, NEW YORK. 

The 111th semi-annual statement of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company of this city, of which 
Henry Evans is President, shows that during 
the past six months the net surplus has increased 
from $7,503,591: to $8,881,992, a gain of $1,378,401. 
During the same period the total assets have in- 
creased $1,365,627 and are now $17,765,079. The 
cash capital of the Continental is $1,000,000 and 
the reserve for contingencies $250,000. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Home Insurance Company, of New York, 
semi-annual, $10 per share, payable on demand. 

Third United Cities Realty Corporation, pre- 
ferred, 2% per cent., payable September Ist. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé serial deben- 
ture bonds, 4 per cent. 

Lord & Taylor, common, 2 per cent., payable 
August rst. 


LYME, CONN. 


To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 rooms; and two cottages of 18 and 10 rooms; all with 
modern improvements and first two fully furnished. Address 


Mrs. EB. E. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Jersey City, N. J. 


July 15th, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. . . .$3,556,439.85 
Due from banks and 

bankers 3,404,433.84 
Real estate and securities 702,699.67 
United States bonds ... 550,000.00 


815,717.79 


$9,089,291.15 
LIABILITIES. 





Surplus and undivided 

profits 1,212,349.48 
Circulation 
Deposits 





$9,089,291.15 
C. YOUNG, President. 


E. F. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 
E 


. I. EDWARDS, Cashier. 








The American 
Missionary Association 


Has only three months remaining 
of the fiscal year. 

The work of this Association reaches 
millions of the neediest people in our land. 
Its appeal comes with all the emphasis of 
Christian patriotism. 

The summer is a time of shortage and 
dearth in contributions. The need of im- 
mediate gifts to this great work is im- 
perative. 

Eighteen thousand pupils were gathered 
in the one hundred schools of this Asso- 
ciation last year. 

The demand of Christian patriotism for 
the support of these industrial and educa- 
tional schools is pressing. 

Will not you who read this respond by 
sending a check to 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treas. 
287 Fourth Avenue New York 

















STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


Ghe 


e 





ilizens€enira 


Nelional Dank, 
of NewYork, 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JULY 15, 1908 








RESOURCES. 
Time loans and discounts 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States and other bonds to secure 


U. 8S. de ts 
Bonds, securities, etc., on hand 


Demand loans 





LIABLLITIES. 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Reserved for interest unearned on bills 





EDWIN 8. SCHENCK, President. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 
JAS. McALLISTER, JR., Asst. Cashier. 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., Vice-President. 
JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier. 
W. M. HAINES, Asst. Cashier. 
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Survey of the World 


For some days past, 
National Politics the main sources of 

political news have 
been Mr. Bryan’s home in Nebraska, and 
Hot Springs, Va., where Mr. Taft is 
passing the summer. The two candi- 
dates are sought and consulted by party 
leaders and members of the national 
committees, and each is surrounded by 
press correspondents, who report the de- 
cisions or comments made.. Mr. Bryan 
has promised to place Mr. Kern in his 
Cabinet if he should be elected. He 
thinks the Vice-President ought by Cab- 
inet service to become familiar with the 
work which he may be required to do. 
He has also offered to give Mr. Kern and 
his family a home in the White House. 
In Virginia, Mr. Taft has been writing 
his letter of acceptance. Publicity for 
campaign funds has been a prominent 
subject for discussion and action. The 
Republicans decided, week before last, 
that publicity should be given to their re- 
ceipts and expenditures in compliance 
with the law of the State of New York. 
On the 14th, Mr. Bryan, addressing the 
members of the Democratic National 
Committee, urged them to enforce at 
once the publicity plank of their plat- 
form. Whereupon they adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, the provisions of 
which had been suggested by him: 
_“Resolved, That the Democratic National 
Committee, in pursuance of the pledge given in 
the national platform recently adopted at Den- 
ver, announces that it will accept no contribu- 
tions whatever from corpcrations; that it will 
accept no individual contributions above 
$10,000, and that it will make publication be- 
fore the election of all individual contributions 
above $100, contributions received before Octo- 
ber 15 being published on or before that date, 
and contributions received after that date being 
published upon date upon which they are re- 
ceived, and that no contributions above $100 


shall be accepted within three days of the 
election.” 

In his address, Mr. Bryan remarked that 
the Republicans by a large majority had 
excluded a publicity plank from their 
platform, and had since been attempting 
to avoid censure by promising “to pub- 
lish the contributions after election.” 
But, he added, “it is not sufficient to 
learn after the election of the influences 
that have purchased the election.” He 
had suggested that contributions under 
$100 be not published before election, 
because publication might embarrass 
contributors; for example, if they were 
employees of corporations, publication 
might “subject them to punishment.” 
On the following day he commented as 
follows upon the Republican treasurer’s 
announcement that his receipts and ex- 
penditures would not -be published until 


* after election: “What would you think 


of a sheriff who, when approached by a 
man from whom a horse had been stolen, 
said: ‘You cannot get your horse back, 
but I can tell you who has it??” On 
the 18th Mr. Taft announced that the 
Republicans would not accept contribu- 
tions from corporations. By an act of 
Congress, approved on January 26th, 
1907, corporations are forbidden to con- 
tribute. When it was pointed out to Mr. 
Taft that the courts had held that Presi- 
dential electors were State officers and 
that the election of them was beyond the 
scope of Federal legislation, he said that 
this would have no weight with him 
and the committee; the spirit and the 
letter of the statute would be obeyed. 
Mr. Gompers, president of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, called upon Mr. Bryan 
and said he intended to do everything in 
his power for the success of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He will go on the stump 
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for Bryan and Kern. Interviews in the 
papers show that several who are promi- 
nent in the Federation will not follow 
him. Some appear to resent what they 
regard as an attempt on his part to de- 
liver the labor vote. Mr. Hearst, when 
in Paris, last week, received a cablegram 
purporting to have been sent by Mr. 
Gompers, urging him not to run a third 
ticket and saying it would be “an act of 
the greatest patriotism for the Inde- 
pendence party to indorse the Demo- 
cratic platform.” He replied as follows: 


“Tell Mr. Gompers that I am not authorized 
to speak for the membership of the Indepen- 
dence League, but, according to my personal 
standards, a purer patriotism consists in labor- 
ing to establish a new party which will be con- 
sistently devoted to the interests of the citizen- 
ship, and particularly to the advantage and 
advancement of the producing classes. 

“I do not think the path of patriotism lies 
in supporting a discredited and decadent old 
party, which has neither conscientious convic- 
tion nor honest intention, or in indorsing 
chameleon candidates who change the color of 
their political opinion with every varying hue 
of opportunism. 

“T do not think the best benefit of laboring 
men iies in supporting that old party because 
of a sop of false promise, when the perform- 
ance of that party while in power did more to 
injure labor than all the injunctions ever issued, 
before or since. 

“T have lost faith in the empty professions of 
an unregenerate Democracy. I have lost con- 
fidence in the ability, in the sincerity, and even 
in the integrity of its leaders. I do not con- 
sider it patriotism to pretend to support that 
which, as a citizen, I distrust and detest, and I 
earnestly hope the Independence party will 
give me an opportunity to vote for candidates 
that are both able and honest and for a declar- 
ation of principles that is both sound and 
sincere.” 

& 


Mr. Bryan was asked, last 
week, whether it was true, 


The Negro 


Voters as asserted by Bishop 


Walters, that he had assured a negro 
delegation that he regarded President 
Roosevelt’s action in the Brownsville 
case as unjust and had said that he 
would recognize the negro race in ap- 
pointments to office. He replied that it 
was not true. “I have refused to discuss 
the Brownsville case and I have not dis- 
cussed the appointment of negroes.” He 
did not intend, he added, to take up 
issues not presented in the Denver plat- 
form. It has since been pointed out 
that Mr. Bryan said in his paper, The 
Commoner, on December 14th, 1906: 


“Whatever constitutional lawyers may de- 


‘power to do. 
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cide concerning the power. of the President to 
discharge or reinstate, no unbiased person wil! 
deny that the offense was grave enough to jus 
tify the President in doing whatever he has thx 
It is inconceivable that fair- 
minded people should criticise the President 
for attempting to relieve the military service of 
the menace of a body of troops whose mem 
bers will shield a group of criminals.” 


This was part of a long editorial article, 
the character of which is indicated by its 
title, “The President Sustained by the 
Facts.” There were published, last 
week, signed statements from several 
prominent negro Bishops concerning the 
attitude of negro voters toward the tick- 
ets of the two great parties. We quote 
below passages from them: 


Bishop George W. Lee: “The negro had bet- 
ter give the Republican party another chance 
as the only party that promises him anything.” 

Bishop A. Grant: “The disposition of Demo- 
crats where they control State governments to 
disfranchise the colored voters makes Mr. 
Bryan’s party objectionable. When it is thor- 
oly understood that Mr. Taft held up the 
Brownsville order, and at the same time asked 
the President to postpone action, it will give 
him strength with the colored voters.” 

Bishop L. J. Coppin: “The conservative lead- 
ers among our people do not hold the Secre- 
tary of War responsible for the unfortunate 
Brownsville affair, and they will advocate the 
election of Mr. Taft to give him an oppor- 
tunity to act in the interest of fair play and 
equal justice to all, as exprest in the Repub- 
lican platform.” : 

Bishop W. B. Derrick: “With all manly and 
thoughtful negroes the Brownsville matter will 
have no effect in the coming campaign. Had 
the Democratic platform mentioned the rights 
and privileges of the negro we should have 
been astonished. é We consider that the 
election of Mr. Bryan will be a calamity to 
financial and business interests, especially in 
the South. We shall be found on platforms 
and in pulpits advocating the election of that 
=— of equal rights, William Howard 

aft.” 

Bishop H. M. Turner: “Mr. Bryan will be 
elected unless he defeats himself by delivering 
too many speeches. The Brownsville affair 
will have its weight in opposition to Mr. Taft, 
yet he may overcome it. A large portion of 
the colored people will support Mr Taft for 
party’s sake. But some will not vote at all, 
and others will vote for Mr. Bryan as a rebuke 
to the Republican party for not allowing them 
to retain their civil rights, according to the 
pledges which Republican conventions have 
been making for over twenty years.” 


ache ,, At the national con- 

Bi — e-re Party's vention of the Prohibi- 
onvention . . 

tion party, in Colum- 

bus, O., on the 16th, Eugene W. Chafin, 

of Chicago, was nominated for Presi- 

dent, and Prof. Aaron S. Watkins, of 
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Ada, O., for Vice-Presiderit. There were 
nearly 1,100 delegates. Mr. Chafin was 
nominated on the third ballot. On the 
first there were votes for ten candidates, 
the Rev. Dr. William B. Palmore, of St. 
Louis, leading, with 273. On the second 
he had 418, while only 226 delegates 
voted for Mr. Chafin, but on the third 
636 votes were cast for the latter, whose 
nomination, upon Dr. Palmore’s motion, 
was made unanimous. Dr. Palmore was 
then nominated for the second place by 
acclamation, but he declined, and Pro- 
fessor Watkins was chosen. The two 
nominees are the candidates of their party 
for Governor in their respective States. 
Mr. Chafin is an attorney, and for some 
years he practised law in Waukesha, 
Wis., where he was born. The fourteen 
planks of the platform adopted are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The submission by Congress to the sev- 
eral States of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
importation, exportation or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. _ 

2. The immediate prohibition of the liquor 
trafic, for beverage purposes, in the District 
of Columbia, in the Territories and all places 
over which the national Government has juris- 
diction; the repeal of the internal revenue tax 
on alcoholic liquors and the prohibition of the 
interstate traffic therein. 

3. The election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people. 

4. Equitable graduated income and _ inheri- 
tance taxes. » 

5. The establishment of postal savings banks 
and the guaranty of deposits in banks. 

6. The regulation of all corporations doing 
an interstate commerce business. 

7. The creation of a permanent tariff com- 
mission. 

8. The strict enforcement of law, instead of 
the official tolerance and practical license of 
the social evil which prevails in many of our 
cities, with its unspeakable traffic in girls. 

9. Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

10. An equitable and constitutional employ- 
ers’ liability act. 

11. Court review of Post Office Department 
decisions. 

12. The prohibition of child labor in mines, 
workshops and factories. 

_ 13. Legislation basing suffrage only upon 
intelligence and ability to read and write the 
English language. 

14. The preservation of the mineral and 
forest resources of the country and the im- 
provement of the highways and waterways. 


E. Serymgeour, of Scotland, organizer 
for the Scottish Prohibition party, sug- 
gested that the party here should send 
one of its leading men to make addresses 
in Scotland, and that in return his asso- 
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ciates should be represented in this coun- 
try by one of their speakers. Three 
members of the Kentucky delegation had 
by letter invited Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, the President’s daughter, to 
attend the convention as the delegation’s 
guest, but when they sought, in caucus, 
to obtain the approval of their associates 
in the delegation, it was withheld, and a 
motion in support of the invitation was 
voted down. One of the reasons given 
was that Mrs. Longworth recently at- 
tended the horse races at Lexington. 


od 


The invading revolu- 
tionists in Honduras 
were defeated on the 
17th in a decisive battle at Nacaomo, and 
President Davila announced that the re- 
volt was at an end. They had captured 
Choludeca, a strongly fortified town sev- 
enty miles from the capital, but had af- 
terward been driven from the place by 
Davila’s troops. On the coast they had 
been repulsed at Cieba. Those who men- 
aced the eastern coast were commanded 
by Gen. Lee Christmas, of Tennessee, 
who was formerly a locomotive engineer. 
As the invaders came from Salvador or 
Guatemala, it was reported that they had 
the aid of both these republics. Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua have made charges 
to this effect before the new Central 
American Court of Justice, asserting that 
both Salvador and Guatemala have vio- 
lated the new peace treaties by pro- 
moting this rebellion. The court, 
pending an investigation, has issued 
orders to both of them, commanding 
them to discourage the revolutionists in 
all legitimate ways and to place their 
armies on a peace footing. In reply they 
assert that their action has been in accord 
with these orders. The United States 
and Mexico have impressed upon them 
the necesity of complying with the pro- 
visions of the new peace treaties. The 
uprising in Northern Mexico has been 
completely supprest and more than 
300 of the revolutionists, or outlaws, 
have been captured. It is reported that 
fifty have been shot and that more than 
one hundred have been sent to the salt 
mines for long terms. The uprising was 
incited by two agents of the juntas at St. 
Louis and San Antonio, who traveled in 
Northern Mexico, pretending to be Bap- 
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tist missionaries and holding many re- 
ligious meetings. They were captured 
and have confest. 


At the presidential election 
in Panama there were two 
representatives of the United 
States Government at each polling place. 
José Domingo Obaldia was elected 
President without opposition, the follow- 
ers of Ricardo Arias (who had with- 
drawn) declining to vote, altho their 
names were on the registration lists. 
There was no disorder. The Presidential 
electors will meet on August Ist. In the 
city of Panama, on the 16th, there was 
a notable public demonstration in favor 
of Obaldia. Three thousand women 
joined 4,000 men in a parade, and at 
Obaldia’s house two women praised him 
in public addresses, declaring that he 
was the savior of the republic, and say- 
ing that the United States was the re- 
public’s best friend. While it is asserted 
that the followers of Arias (the Govern- 
ment’s candidate) show no ill will 
toward the victors, there is much evi- 
dence that the leaders of the adminis- 
tration party resent what they call the 
interference of the United States. It 
appears that the messages which are said 
to have caused the withdrawal of Arias 
were received from Panama’s Minister 
at Washington and from William Nel- 
son Cromwell, the republic’s attorney or 
fiscal agent. Some of them have been 
published. They did not advise with- 
drawal, but predicted intervention if the 
election should be disorderly or unfair. 
The administration party’s leaders ask 
the public to believe that it was useless 
to oppose Obaldia, because he had the 
open support of the Washington Govern- 
ment. Obaldia, whose father was Presi- 
dent of Colombia half a century ago, has 
been Governor of the province of Pana- 
ma, Minister to Washington, and Vice- 
President of the new republic. He has 
a large private fortune, and in his youth 
was a student in this country, where 
three of his nine children now reside. 
J 
The Pacific _ is reported that the epi- 
islands emic of cholera in_ the 
Philippine province of Pan- 
gasinan is decreasing. In one day last 
week there were 124 deaths in that prov- 
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ince, and 185 in the entire island of 
Luzon. Since January 1 there have been 
3,476 deaths from the disease within 150 
miles of Manila. Ignacio Villamor 
has been appointed Attorney-Generil. 
Isidro Pardez has been made a judge, to 
succeed Newton M. Gilbert, who recently 
became a member of the Commission. 

Since the law against the use of 
opium became effective, in March, the 
number of the slaves of the opium habit 
applying for hospital treatment has great- 
ly increased. Of- 307 admitted at San 
Lazaro Hospital, 260 have been dis- 
charged as cured. New England 
manufacturers of khaki recently com- 
plained because the War Department had 
given an order for khaki uniforms in 
Manila, where British khaki would be 
used and the order filled by Chinese 
labor. The order has been rescinded, 
and it is officially stated that Secretary 
Taft was not responsible for it, action 
having been taken in his absence by 
Assistant Secretary Oliver. It is assert- 
ed that the Manila khaki is cheaper than 
the American and better suited for use 
in the islands. A large band of armed 
fanatics, whose leader claims to be divine, 
is threatening the coast towns of north- 
western Mindanao. In an engagement 
with the constabulary, last week, four- 
teen of these outlaws were killed —— 
Secretary Garfield rettirned a few days 
ago from a two weeks’ visit to Hawaii. 
He said. 

“The islands are thoroly American and the 
American spirit is particularly strong. I spent 
a busy two weeks in touring them and I found 
the people happy and prosperous and progress- 
ive. Of course, I made a special study of the 
questions and matters that come under the pur- 
view of my department. I observed the opera- 
tion of the pure food law and was impressed 
by the favor with which it has been received 
by the people. The lighthouse system is in 
successful operation and I have but few recom- 
mendations to make with respect to it. There 
is not the slightest race agitation in the islands. 
The different races are living in the utmost 
harmony and I could not help observing the 
general prosperity of the people. I was greatly 
impressed by the success of the. sugar and 
coffee industries and the possibility of their 
future development.” 


The old age pension 
bill past the House ot 
Commons on its third 


Old-Age Pensions 
in England 


reading by a practically unanimous vote. 
altho it was subjected to severe criticism 
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by the Opposition in the time allowed by 
the closure resolution, and it was not very 
ardently defended by the Ministerialist 
and Labor members. The London Times 
in attacking the bill referred to the re- 
mark made at the Denver Convention 
that Bryan ought to be nominated be- 
cause he would be nominated, and said: 

“It is much the same with this bill. It ought 
to pass because it will pass. No one adniires 
it, no one believes in it, no one thinks that it 
will solve any difficilty, no one expects it to 
be carried out at the figure named by the Gov- 
ernment, and no one knows where the money 
is to come from to meet either real or esti- 
mated expenditure. Yet such is the working 
of political systems here and in America that 
a bill or a Presidential candidate desired by 
nobody may have to be accepted by everybody.” 
The chief arguments brought against the 
bill were that it would cost much more 
than the Government estimate of $37,- 
500,000 a year—Mr. Balfour estimated 
it at $57,500,000o—and that it wou!'d be 
impossible to determine the eligibility of 
applicants under the provisions of the 
bill. Many laborers could not prove that 


they were seventy years old, and, on the 


other hand, a liberal policy on the part of 
local committees would open the way to 
extensive frauds by misrepresentation. 
It was also feared that the American sys- 
tem of claim agents might be introduced, 
by which the beneficiary would be robbed 
of his first year’s pension. Objections 
were also raised to other requirements 
held to be of an inquisitorial nature, such 
as the sources of every item of the appli- 
cant’s income, whether he had received 
charitable aid, whether he had resided 
twenty years in the country, and whether 
he had all his life worked “according to 
his ability, opportunity and need.” It 
was pointed out by the Opposition that 
no one, not even a member of the Gov- 
ernment, could conscientiously affirm that 
he was qualified to pass this last charac- 
ter test. Mr. Snowden, speaking as a 
Labor member, said that to his mind the 
problem was the more equal distribution 
of wealth. The question of social reform 
in his view was the making of the rich 
poorer and the poor richer. There was 
no way to equalize the distribution of 
wealth except by doing that; and he ad- 
vocated old-age pensions as a means of 
equalizing the distribution of the wealth 
of the country. He and his friends were 
not going to vote against this bill. But 
personally he exprest no gratitude for 
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it. He was going to take it for what it 
was worth, and use it as a lever for ex- 
torting something more. The most elo- 
quent speech in defense of the bill was 
that of Mr. Masterson, who concluded 
by saying that he did not quarrel with the 
description of the measure as a great ex- 
periment. They all knew that it would 
require in its details many modifications. 
They all knew that some of the results 
which they feared and some of the re- 
sults which they wished would not fol- 
low from the bill; and that, not only in 
matters with regard to which there had 
been criticism in the House, but in mat- 
ters which no one had the foresight to 
consider, there might be changes pro- 
duced by the bill in the social life of the 
people for better or for worse. But, tho 
the Government acknowledged the bill 
was an experiment, and tho they had, in 
the main, adopted an attitude of defense 
towrrd it in its progress thru the House, 
as it left them their attitude was very far 
from being a defensive attitude or an at- 
titude of apology. For years the reproach 
had been laid on this country that, in the 
matter of old-age pensions, it lagged far 
behind the Colonies and even the lesser 
countries of Europe. But this measure 
raised this country from a position of 
the last to a position of the first in a mat- 
ter which, without insular pride, might 
be a subject of satisfaction even to the 
most confirmed of Little Englanders. He 
knew it would relieve an anxiety which 
was passing from an obsession into a ter- 
ror for those who in the heart of our civ- 
ilization were walking in the shadow of 
death; that in thousands of humble 
homes it would remove the desperate and 
cruel choice of the wage earner between 
the needs of the parent on the one hand 
and the needs of the child on the other ; 
and that it would give old men and 
women a new self-respect, a new hope 
and a new determination pursued in the 
knowledge that they were bringing to the 
family exchequer at least as much as they 
were receiving from it. Moreover, the 
bill would enlarge the spending power of 
the poorer classes, and that would result 
in one very desirable and immediate ef- 
fect—the limitation of unemployment, 
for the enlarged demand for fuel, food 
and shelter would produce an enlarged 
demand for the labor required in the sup- 
ply of those commodities, 
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French Shortly after the adjournment 
Affairs of Parliament President Fal- 

liéres and Foreign Minister 
Pichon left Dunkirk on the battleship 
“Verité” on a visit of state to Scandi- 
navia and Russia for the purpose of 
bringing these countries into closer rela- 
tions with France and so promoting tie 
peace of the world. The Socialists in 
the Chamber of Deputies made the same 
opposition as their comrades in the 
House of Commons to an official ex- 
change of courtesies with the Czar of 
Russia. The Government, altho com- 
manding a substantial majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, has not been suc- 
cessful in putting thru its most impor- 
tant measures, which must now go over 
to the fall session, when the Budget will 
be the principal order of business. The 
question of capital punishment was hotly 
debated but not acted upon, further con- 
sideration of it being postponed by a 
majority of two. The Minister of Jus- 
tice, M. Briand, favors its abolition, 
but there is a strong popular feeling 
that the leniency shown to criminals is 
responsible for the alarming increase of 
violence in France. There have been 
recently some frightful instances of 
blood lust, and the number of murders 
has increased 40 per cent. in five years. 
The guillotine is still officially recog- 
nized, but it has become the invariable 
custom for the President to remit the 
penalty of criminals condemned to exe- 
cution and sentence them to penal servi- 
tude. Both parties to the discussion in 
the Chamber agreed on one point, that 
is, that the exploitation of crime by the 
sensational newspapers was largely re- 
sponsible for its spreading, and M. 
Briand has accordingly issued formal 
and strict instructions to the police not 
to furnish photographs of criminals or 
details of crime to the papers for publica- 
tion. The committee of the French 
Senate having in charge the old-age 
pension bill has resisted the pressure put 
upon them by the Government to come 
to an immediate decision, and will de- 
vote the recess to the consideration of its 
financial consequences. Another im- 
portant bill that is held over is that pro- 
viding for the transfer from the state to 
the city of Paris of the chain of fortifica- 
tions around the capital, in order that 
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they may be converted into parks coti- 
nected by a circular boulevard 215 feet 
broad. Paris has only 4% per cent. of 
its area in park space, while London has 
14 per cent. and Berlin 10 per cent. 
The income tax bill has been modified to 
meet the great opposition manifested to 
the clause authorizing the Government 
to force the taxpayer to show his books 
in case of the accuracy of his declara- 
tion being contested. The Federation 
of Shopkeepers organized a_ national 
demonstration against such inquisitorial 
powers, in which 350,000 citizens took 
part. As a compromise the following 
substitute for the obnoxious clause was 
adopted : 

“If the Controller accepts the declaration as 
true, it is taken as the basis of the tax. If 
he regards the declaration as inaccurate, he in- 
vites the taxpayer to alter it within twenty 
days. If after the lapse of that period it has 
been impossible to come to an agreement, the 
Controller makes an official valuation. The 
Controller justifies his estimate before the ad- 
ministrative tribunals with the help of informa- 
tion resulting from all acts, judgments, declara- 
tions, administrative documents, and notes, or 
proofs and titles of any kind legally in the 
cognizance of any of the state administrations. 
The taxpayer may contest the estimate of the 
administration by the use of any documents 
which he may consider conclusive. In no case, 
even if expert evidence is ordered, can the 
court demand the production of accounts. The 
tax is doubled, but only on the dissimulated 
portion of the revenue, in the case of the tax- 
payer who has made a declaration below the 
facts.” 

& 


The coup détat of the 
Shah seems to be success- 
ful in Teheran, butin Tabriz 
and other provincial capitals the revolu- 
tionists are still holding out. Colonel 
Liakoff, the Russian officer who took 
possession of the capital as commander 
of the Shah’s bodyguard of Cossacks, is 
ruling with an iron hand. The city has 
been under martial law for a month now, 
and is said to be more quiet and orderly 
than it has been for a year or two. The 
Parliament is dispersed, the political 
clubs broken up, and no newspapers are 
allowed to appear. Arrests and pro- 
scriptions are frequent. In _ British 
newspapers and Parliament considerable 
irritation has been manifested at the 
spectacle of a Russian officer crushing 
out a nascent representative government, 
and it is doubtless in deference to this 
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that the Russian Minister at Teheran has 
refused to allow Colonel Liakoff to be 
appointed Governor-General of Teheran, 
as the Shah desired, and the regulations 
for the preservation of order which he 
signed and published have been replaced 
by orders emanating from the Persian 
authorities. It appears that the people 
are still devotedly attached to the Con- 
stitution, altho the Parliamentary régime 
has so far brought them only turbulence 
and hard times. At Tabriz the people 
rose in the night and attacked the head- 
quarters of Rachin Khan, who five days 
before had entered the town to restore 
the authority of the Shah. The revolu- 
tionary movement had the support of the 
elders in all quarters of the town except 
one. Rachin Khan withdrew his troops 
and they are reported to be in the hills 
without ammunition. The mob after- 
ward looted the houses of six or seven 
of the Shah’s richest supporters, includ- 
ing the Minister of Finance. The United 
States Government has called the atten- 
tion of the Persian Government to 
the danger threatening the American 
missionaries and consulate at Tabriz, 
and the latter has promised full protec- 
tion. 
* 

A eee cae a 
South Africa in Durban, the port of 
Natal, in South Africa, to consider the 
question of either a close federation or 
an absolute union of the four chief divi- 
sions of South Africa, namely, Cape Col- 
ony at the south, north of it the Orange 
Free State and Natal, and further north 
the Transvaal. Still further north is 
Rhodesia, which also is British, but it 
has not yet the population or political or- 
ganization that would allow it to join in 
this conference. It is now only six years 
since it was decided at Vereeniging that 
Great Britain is to rule South Africa. 
Two years ago, with great confidence 
and generosity, the British Government 
restored to the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal their constitutions and self- 
government. But the four States, while 
all remaining loyal to Great Britain, re- 
mained, excepting Natal, mainly Boer in 
their white population, and Natal is nine- 
tenths black and the blacks far outnum- 
ber the whites everywhere. Since the 
end of the war there have been three con- 


ferences of the governments of the four 
colonies held for agreement as to tariffs 
and the control of railroads, etc., for the 
four are as independent of each other as 
were our thirteen colonies after the 
Revolutionary War, except that they ac- 
cept the sovereignty of Great Britain. 
This has created great trouble, as it did 
with us, and these agreements have no 
force and are hard to provide for. At 
the last conference lately held it was 
agreed by them all that they would ad- 
vise their several governments to appoint 
delegates to another conference whose 
task it should be to consider the question 
of close federation or absolute union. 


»* 


A new Cabinet has been 
Foreign Notes formed by General Taro 

Katsura to take the place 
of that of Marquis Saionji. The incom- 
ing premier declares his intention to de- 
vote himself to the rehabilitation of the 
national finances and to maintain friend- 
ly relations with all the Powers. His 
policy is to be “nationally representative 
and non-partisan” and directed toward 
“recuperation rather than aggression.” 
The change of ministers does not, how- 
ever, satisfy the non-military party, as 
General Terauchi retains his position as 
Minister of War, and the alternation of 
piemiers does not insure any alteration 
of policy. Marquis Katsura was premier 
at the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and was obliged to give way to 
Marquis Saionji on account of the un- 
popularity of the peace of Portsmouth. 
——-The Chinese Government has ex- 
prest its thanks to the United States for 
remitting a portion of the indemnity from 
China on account of the Boxer depreda- 
tions, and its intention to use the money 
in sending Chinese students to America 
to be educated——The “Young Tur- 
key” movement in the Monastir district 
is assuming alarming proportions. The 
Turkish officers, who are to be tried by 
court-martial for taking part in the recent 
Macedonian disturbances, have the sym- 
pathy of a number of the officers and 
troops, who threaten mutiny if the pris- 
oners are not released. General Osman 
Pasha, in command of the troops at 
Monastir, was assassinated by one of his 
officers in the barracks, altho he had 
promised an amnesty to the prisoners, 
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OHN WORTH KERN, of Indiana, 
J nominated by the Democrats at 
\ Denver to attend Mr. Bryan on his 
third appearance on the Presidential race 
course, is, nationally speaking, an un- 
known quantity minus a “barrel.” His 
assets are three—first, an attractive per- 
sonality, that during the campaign will 
win for him—personally—many friends 
and admirers, if it does not win votes for 
the ticket ; second, good oratorical powers 
and satirical wit, with which he combats 
opposition largely by ridicule; third, one 
pair of the most picturesque whiskers 
that have ever been brought into Ameri- 
can politics, and which, toyed with by the 
cartoonists and humorists of the country, 
should bring him into a full measure of 
fame within a month. 

In addition to these assets he has long 
been a very close personal friend of Mr. 
Bryan ; he is from Indiana; a State that is 
always an important factor in national 
elections, and he has ‘twice been the head 
of the Democratic ticket in that State. 
But as for “barrel” and those financial 
qualifications generally expected in ex- 
change for a-fleeting honor of the nom- 
ination, or even election, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kern is nil. Probably he has 
accumulated $50,000, but more likely not. 

If the November election should place 
ryan and Kern at the head of the Gov- 
erninent, it is not unlikely that the Com- 
moner may find it necessary to make 
good a promise, given in a jocular way 
early this spring when he visited In- 
dianapolis and was a guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kern at their home, in North Penn- 
sylvania street. A reception was given 
for the Nebraskan by the Indiana Demo- 
crats, who have always been steadfast, 
and in the course of that evening John 
Hollett, president of the Indiana Club, in 
speaking, turned to Mr. Bryan and said: 
“This organization of steadfast Indiana 
Democrats will attend the next Demo- 
cratic National Convention in a body and 
we will go by the way of Lincoln and 
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bring with us the next Democratic nom- 
inee for Vice-President—Mr. Kern!” 

“Ah,” remarked Kern as, chewing the 
butt of his cigar, he arose, “let this stop 
right here. It is rumored that it is cost- 
ing my neighbor, Charles Warren Fair- 
banks, $50,000 a year—I am too poor to 
thjnk of running for Vice-President. At 
that rate I could only afford to stop in 
Washington a day.” 

Mr. Bryan was on his feet instantly. 
“Gentlemen and Mr. Kern,” he said, “if 
it is my fortune to be nominated by the 
Democrats of the United States as their 
candidate for President, and it is Mr. 
Kern’s fortune to be nominated for Vice- 
President, and if we are elected, I will 
give Mr. Kern part of the White House 
so he will not have to pay rent in Wash- 
ington!” 

It was a mere passing pleasantry of a 
pleasant banquet and laughingly was dis- 
missed, but should the November election 
bring Democratic success, Mr. Bryan 
may find it necessary thus to care for his 
running mate, and, judging from their 
associations in the past, such an arrange- 
ment, or any ore that would bring the 
Bryans and the Kerns into close relations, 
would be a happy one for both. In the 
course of time such close association 
might ease off the strain that a visit of 
the Commoner to the Kern home always 
produces on the Kern boys. They are 
two—John, Jr., and William—and they 
are real boys, both under ten years of 
age. 

On an occasion when Mr. Bryan 
dropped in on the Kerns he came out of 
strawberry season, but Mrs. Kern found 
that there were a few very early berries 
on the market at 50 cents a quart. Now, 
the Kerns do not wax fat on 50-cent 
strawberries, and Mrs. Kern, after pre- 
paring them, and before admitting Mr. 
Bryan to the dining room, took young 
John and William to one side and cau- 
tioned them strictly not to say a wort 
when the strawberries were brought on. 
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She was particular to impress on them 
that exclamations of surprise or pleasure 
over the strawberries would not be “good 
manners.” But when the berries were 
served, Mr. Bryan raised his hands in 
surprise and declared: 

“Why, Mrs. Kern, what beautiful ber- 
ries; they are the first I have seen this 
year—where in the world did you get 


Mr. Kern, who never can keep a family 
skeleton under cover, especially if it has 
a grin on it, has become one of Mr. Bry- 
an’s children’s stories, told with great 
easing effect on the children grouped 
around other family boards to which he 
is a visitor. 

Kern, himself, has some of the distinct- 
ive earmarks of Daniel Voorhees Pike in 














MR. KERN’S HOME. 


Located on Pennsylvania street, Indianapolis, Ind., within four city squares of Vice-President Fairbanks’s 
home and within six squares of the Benjamin Harrison home. 


them?” He was told that they were 
the first offering of the season. The boys 
and their father ate the berries as though 
they were accustomed to getting them 
every day, but the moment that the din- 
ing-room door had closed on Mr. Bryan 
the boys ran to their mother and one of 
them exclaimed: 

“Oh, mamma, Mr. Bryan hasn’t as 
good manners as Pa, has he?” 

This story, told to Mr. Bryan later by 


Booth Tarkington’s* “The Man From 
Home.” Like Daniel Voorhees Pike, he 
hails from Kokomo, Ind., and, like Dan- 
iel, Kern was a long, lean, lank country 
lawyer that, from the stories told of him 
in the old days and his witticisms today, 
seemed—like Daniel Voorhees Pike—to 
have been a sort of a David Harum of 
the law’ as practised and mixed with 
Democratic politics in the oldtime Hoos- 
ier county seats. Whenever the scattered 
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clans gather at Kokomo it is always to 
Kern and to Tod Sloan~another illus- 
trious son of the old natural gas town— 
that people refer as the two glittering 
successes turned out by the community. 

Kern came as an early Christmas pres- 
ent on December 20, 1849, to a little 
home perched on the turbulent Wild Cat, 
some four or five miles south of Kokomo. 
His father, Dr. Jacob W. Kern, was a 
Virginian by birth; his mother, whose 
maiden name was Nancy Liggett, was an 
Ohioan, and the two of them came of 


stock so long planted on this soil that the. 
son John cannot be credited to any other. 


than just plain American stock, unless 
you go back to Scotland. Both his father 
and mother are of* Scotch descent, his 
father being a descendant of Robert 
Bruce, and his greatgrandmother on his 
mother’s side was a sister of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison. Mr. Kern’s an- 
cestors founded Kerntown, Va. 
a very fine and pleasing type of Amer- 
ican—a cultured gentleman, traveled 
and carefully read, a good talker, an 


adept in the American art of telling 
stories, and very nearly a master of sar- 
casm that does not cut, but that is de- 
structive as ridicule. He looks the Amer- 
can type, being tall, rather lank, and de- 


cidedly energetic. And he has that one 


thing, the indescribable something that. 


we as Americans like to see in all Ameri- 
cans—a good, “warm heart,” that makes 
him beloved by his neighbors and by all 
who know him. 

It was Kern, himself just defeated for 
Governor of Indiana, who uninvited ap- 
peared at the great Indiana Republican 
celebration held in Indianapolis after the 
returns of the November election in 1904 
had shown that the Republicans had won 
in State and nation and that Charles 
Warren Fairbanks had been elected Vice- 
President, and who at that Republican 
jollification paid the highest and most 
touching tribute to Mr. Fairbanks. It is 
these things that show the character of 
the man and the reason why he is so well 
liked by both his own partisans and the 
rival party leaders that they all joined 
equally in’ welcoming him home from 
Denver,.with Mr. Fairbanks as one of the 
chief orators of the occasion. 

The Vice-President and the Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential nominee live 


He is | 
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within three blocks of each other, and 
they, and their families, have always been 
very close friends. Mr. Fairbanks and 
Mr. Kern often go to the election polls 
together. 

Mr. Kern was not born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. His father was a 
country physician, who followed the old 
school of liberal applications of quinine 
and whisky and liberal bleedings, and 
who, characteristic of those physicians, 
never accumulated any surplus wealth. 
In 1854 he moved by wagon to Warren 
County, Ia., and the character of the 
settlements in which the Kerns lived is 
best indicated by the statement that the 
first railroad train that John Kern saw 
made his fifteenth year a red-letter one. 
It also brought him back to the country 
south of Kokomo, where, by farm work 
in the summers, he obtained the money 
with which to complete his education by 
attending the Indiana Normal School in 
Kokomo. He rode back and forth from 
home to school and school to home, ten 
miles daily, and it was on those rides, 
with his thin, long legs dangling over the 
sides of his farm horse, that he began his 
oratorical training. His plugging old 
horse, and perhaps the winter birds, were 
his audiences. 

Then he taught school in the country 
and thus earned the money with which he 
went to Ann Arbor. He graduated from 
the law department of Michigan Univer- 
sity in 1869. He began his political ca- 
reer when he was twenty-one, by trying 
to get into the State Legislature in the 
face of 1,200 majority against him. That 
campaign opened the eyes of the people 
and also showed that those ten-mile rides 
and their oratorical flights were not with- 
out effect. He was elected City Attorney 
of Kokomo as a result of this discovery 
and his affability, and in 1884 was placed 
by the Indiana Democrats on the State 
ticket for the office of Reporter of the 
Supreme Court. His election took him 
to Indianapolis, and thus he was intro- 
duced to the Indianapolis bar, of which 
Benjamin Harrison was one of the lead- 
ing lights. 

Mr. Kern was always in the heat of 
political campaigns, and for many years 
a Democratic Legislature in Indiana 
would have meant a seat in the United 
States Senate for Mr. Kern. But the 
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Democrats have failed to capture the In- 
diana Legislature since the days when 
Daniel Voorhees and David Turpie were 
retired and Mr. Fairbanks and Albert J. 
Beveridge were sent to Washington in 
their places. In 1900 he was nominated 
for the head of the State ticket, and was 
defeated with his ticket, and in 1904 the 
same result attended his second nomina- 
tion. In 1904 he was spoken of prom- 
inently at the St. Louis convention as a 
running mate for Mr. Bryan. He has al- 
ways been a Bryan enthusiast in Indiana 
and a “regular” Democrat. 

As a lawyer Mr. Kern has always 
ranked well, and his legal profession is 
his sole capital. The accumulated divi- 
dends are political honors, the general 
good will of the people of his own State 
—irrespective of party affiliations—a 
modest home in that part of the city that 
was the home of Benfamin Harrison and 
is now the home of Vite-President Fair- 
banks and Senator Beveridge; and a 
happy family and ideal home life in that 
home. 

Mrs. Kern is a home woman of the 
Mrs. Roosevelt type. She is prominent 
in the more solid social affairs of the city. 
She is a leader in all organized charitable 
work and in promoting kindergarten 
work, and is also one of the leaders in 
the local Council of Women. Mr. Kern 
was born a Methodist, but the Kerns are 
now members of the Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church of Indianapolis, Mrs. Kern 
having always been a Presbyterian. 
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There are three children—Miss Julia 
Kern, a young woman whose education 
was finished in Miss Gardner’s school in 
New York, and the two boys, John, Jr., 
aged nine, and William Kern, aged five, 
who are in the Indianapolis public 
schools. 

As for Mr. Kern’s whiskers that will 
probably become noted—he long has 
worn chin whiskers. He emerged with 
them from the whisker days, when in 
Indiana not to wear whiskers was consid- 
ered a physical defect, and the days of 
the smooth-face mania which swept In- 
diana and the West and spared in that 
State but few whiskers, notable among 
them the sluggers of “Uncle Jack” 
Gowdy, whose, however, fell before the 
razor during his days as consul-general 
at Paris, passed without having touched 
Kern’s wind-breakers. As long back as 
people can remember Kern, he had 
them, and it was—and is—his habit to 
stroke them lovingly as he was at work 
or in an argument at bar.. He has with- 
stood long years of joking about those 
whiskers. 

Recently two oF three politicians called 
to see Mr. Kern at his office. One of 
them _jocularly asked Mr. Kern*why he 
wore “those whiskers.” 

Mr. Kern stroked them thoughtfully 
and lovingly. a:few seconds and then re- 
marked : 

“Well, boys, I don’t know, but I think 
I wear them chiefly because they belong 
to me.” 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


The Democratic Convention 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


{Our readers will remember Mr. Harger’s article in our issue of July 


Republican Convention,” 


with which he served as assistant secretary. 


2d on “The 
We were so pleased 


with that article that we asked him to go to Denver to describe the Democratic Convention 


to our readers and compare it with the 
the Reflector, of Abilene, Kan., 
our columns.—Eb1Tor. } 


HE Republican convention was to 
ji Chicago an incident; the Demo- 
cratic convention was to Denver 

an event. The latter was a féte; the 
former a formal conference on the state 
of the nation. Therein is expressed 
their difference. Chicago was interested 


Republican Convention. 
and for some years has been a frequent contributor to 


Mr. Harger is editor of 


in the visitors; Denver was eager to have 
the visitors interested in the city. From 
the street urchin to the smiling Mayor 
was a cheerful readiness to point out ev- 
erything that was lovely and of good 
repute. 

Nor did the city depend on pleasant 
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words, a sea of bunting and streets 
a-wave with flags to make a good im- 
pression—it thought of the odd and un- 
usual. It put a band of Apaches in full 
redskin garb and a company of cowboys 
in plains regalia aboard street cars and 
rode them up and down the main thoro- 
fares for the delectation of the Bos- 
tonese. It brought down from the moun- 
tains carloads of snow, which was dump- 
ed on the asphalt near the handsome new 
convention hall, and invited the delegates 
to a snowball battle in the bright sun- 


‘quicker. 


speakers, which also helped. Certainly 
there was a far more spontaneous re- 
sponse to every exciting event than at 
Chicago. The audience caught points 
When the chairman kissed 
three little flower girls somebody called 
out “Hobson!” and the throng fairly 
chuckled at the joke. When it disagreed 
with a speaker it did so vociferously, 
punctuating its suggestions with vigor- 
ous exclamations. 

Nervous, high-strung, bent om a good 
time, both delegates and visitors exhibited 
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shine of mid-July. And the visitors re- 
sponded to it all with praises for the 
city, for the people, for the climate, for 
the scenery, for the decorations and for 
the courtesies. 

So it was a very good-natured com- 
pany, responsive to the slightest signal 
for emotion. The delegates cheered even 
when the chairman announced that a tel- 
egram was at the desk for John Jones. 

Denver is “a mile high,” as was ex- 
plained at frequent intervals, and that 
may have had an influence. The hall 
was arranged so that all could hear the 


the typical Western spirit, to which even 
Eastern attendants surrendered them- 
selves. The chairman used the gavel ten 
times as much as did the Chicago chair- 
man, and yet the order was better dur- 
ing the real work of the sessions. It is 
the Western way of doing things—get 
all there is in it, both of fun and of re- 
sults. 

The “demonstrations” were a better 
spectacle than at Chicago. The compact 
hall, the gorgeous interior decorations 
and the exuberance of being, as afore- 
said, “a mile high” helped. Then there 
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was the Chicago record to beat. Nobody 
supposes that eighty-eight minutes of 
noise is all a natural expression of ap- 
proval. While some delegates and vis- 
itors were rending their clothes in vigor- 
ous shouting, others sat and calmly read 
newspapers, as. self-possessed as if on 
their back porches of a quiet Sunday 
morning. It all depended on the point 
of view. The cheering “record” is be- 
coming a nuisance, and after that record 
has been raised a few more half hours it 
will be necessary to devote whole ses- 
sions to it in order to adore properly 
some favorite son. This performance 
was planned well and carried out as com- 
pletely. as was ever such a_ proceeding. 
It was. a similitude of emotion in its 
highest form, because animated by 
rivalry—but it was largely machine 
made. 

Obviously the Oklahoma “spirit” was 
as prominent as in Chicago and much 
more strenuously expressed. The new 
State had a fine suite of rooms on the 
most expensive floor of the most stylish 
hotel. It brought a delegation of speech- 
makers and something like eight hundred 
citizens, all of whom seemed to think it 
necessary to proclaim Oklahoma’s great- 
ness. The orators made addresses on 
small provocation in hotel lobbies or on 
the streets, differing from the method at 
Chicago, where Oklahoma was chiefly 
notable for its terrific excitability in the 
convention sessions. The three dominant 
features of this spectacle were Oklahoma 
with its overtopping noisiness, Ne- 
braska with its assumed superiority be- 
cause of its possession of Bryan, and 
New York with its Tammany braves. 
These last were reputed to have come 
with 30,000 bottles of beer and nine bot- 
tles of mineral water. They paraded the 
streets behind a band that repeatedly 
played ““Tam-an-nee” and assumed a po- 
sition as the real politicians of the ses- 
sions. “We are old stagers,” one of the 
tribe declared. “These other cheering, 
wild-acting delegates are attending their 
first convention.” 

It was curious, too, to note the differ- 
ence between the South’s delegates to 
this convention and those who went to 
Chicago. To the latter journeyed the 
younger generation ; to Denver came the 
gray-haired colonels, the men _ with 


goatees and a soft accent. The old gen- 
eration of Southern politicians is in the 
Democratic party, but it is fast passing, 
and it will be but a few years when all 
the delegates to both party meetings will 
come from the younger set—and then we 
may have an entirely different sort of 
line-up in our convention doings. The 
Southern politician in his most typical 
aspect gave evidence at Denver, because 


_he was at home and had something to 


say; at Chicago he was subdued, and 
only by a narrow margin after a sharp 
contest saved himself from loss of repre- 
sentation and consequently of influence. 

The feminine visitors had much more 
enjoyment than the Republicans gave 
them. Two “princesses,” Mrs. Long- 
worth and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Leavitt, sat 
in the same box, and were in. the receiv- 
ing line at the same reception. It was 
the opportunity of a lifetime to get next 
to. the royalty of the republic... One would 
think that out in the boasted freedom and 
independence of the West little attention 
would be attracted by the presence of the 
daughters of Presidents and of may-be 
Presidents—but the craning of necks, the 
rush for a handshake, the exaggerated 
desire for approachto the near-great 
evidenced the lurking love of ~ stately 
glory. Even the West is impressionable 
when ‘fame appears. 

Woman delegates were here, as at Chi- 
cago, but they did not get prominent 
places on committees, and none. was per- 
mitted to address the convention. The 
place of woman in national conventions 
—at least until she secures suffrage in 
some States that have a pivotal position 
—must be confined to gracing the audi- 
ence with her charming gowns and giv- 
ing to the gathering a touch of daintiness 
and of beauty. 

The women who journeyed to Denver 
were as well dressed and as well ac- 
quainted with the world’s ways as would 
be found at the average national federa- 
tion of women’s clubs. They were not to 
be distinguished in the fashionable cafés 
from the millionairesses of the Colorado 
capital; they frequented the headquar- 
ters, and many remained as reception 
committees during long, wearisome 
hours of crowds and annoyance. 

It was a striking sign of the widely 
diffused prosperity that exists in this 
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country that made it impossible to sepa- 
rate surely the dweller in Connecticut 
from the resident of Wyoming; it argues 
a broadening Americanism that does 
credit to our cosmopolitan citizenship 
Of course the Westerners wore no silk 
hats, and there was a breeziness in their 
ways—but they measured up in dress 
and manner with their Eastern brethren. 
The crowd was long on badges—not 
merely delegates’ and officers’ insignia, 
but decorations of preference. This was 
to be expected—it was a Western con- 
vention and the Westerners are by na- 
ture and training “jiners.” They wear 
on their coat lapels strange emblems and 
weird designs of lodge significance ; they 
take kindly to badges; this was a badge- 
wearing occasion of great moment, and 
they indulged to their hearts’ desire. 
Then there was the music. It was dealt 
out by a bandmaster who had a keen 
sense of fitness. He knew when to play 


“Maryland,” when to swing into “Old 
Kentucky Home,” and when to crash out 
“Dixie”—and bring a wildly enthusiastic 
yell every time. The band played “Dixie” 


more than at Chicago; it knew its audi- 
ence. Effervescence and explosion were 
the dominant factors and the leaders 
knew it—why not take the tarts while 
they were passing? It is a good rule in 
politics as in some other things to do 
that. 

It is not particularly clear why it is 
considered as helping the cause to blow 
horns and yell on the streets after night- 
fall, but certain it is that such proceed- 
ing appeals to the younger generation. 
The convention spirit blends easily into 
that of carnival, and this transformation 
was easy at Denver—which is “a mile 
high.” The blasé newspaper corre- 
spondents said it was because of the nat- 
ural sympathy with the “outs” rather 
than with the “ins” that actuates many an 
American to rejoicing. It was really the 
natural love of noise that animates 
younger America. Besides, the conven- 
tion was a big thing for a moderate sized 
city. While the minority element was 
the conservatives and dominant forces 
the radicals, the situation lent itself easi- 
ly to tumultuous hilarity. But it was all 
in good nature, for Denver was strictly 
on its best behavior every hour of con- 
vention week. It sent home every visitor 
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imprest with its kindliness, with its 
climate, with its picture of mountain tops 
against the western sky—and the jubi- 
lant citizenship of its Middle West tribu- 
tary territory. 

Underneath the shouting and the mu- 
sic was a feeling that the convention was 
in a sense farcical. Probably there was 
something of the same at Chicago, for in 
both was the same inevitable result which 
all the newspaper talk about “stampedes” 
could not change. That nine hundred 
men should sit like pawns waiting on or- 
ders to move sent by telephone from a 
farmhouse in Nebraska, to which the 
cheering was likewise transmitted by 
‘phone, was not exactly to the liking of 
many of the Democrats present. With 
the directions wired in, with the platform 
submitted sentence by sentence by the 
same means, of what use was the bat- 
tery of adding machines on the secre- 
tary’s desk except to record some vote on 
the hour of adjournment? 

It is a poor commentary on the inde- 
pendence of the American citizen and on 
our political system when a great na- 
tional convention degenerates into a 
formal approval of the will of one or 
two men. It is a far removal from the 
plans of the fathers of this Government. 
This convention was_too obviously this; 
it was without initiative, and because of 
such conditions it degenerated into a 
merry-making and a forum, for oratory— 
when the audience liked the sentiments, 
but not otherwise. 

The delegates were submissive to the 
point of childishness. One delegation 
sent a committee to find out whom Ne- 
braska favored for Vice-President, and 
was informed that it would be notified 
“in ‘due time,” which it was—but why 
should American citizens let others do 
their thinking for them? The Denver 
convention not only allowed one man to 
do the thinking, but it gave approval to 
his every idea. The Chicago convention 
likewise had domination, but it was a di- 
vided rulership, which made it that much 
better. 

It is such dominati6n that makes dele- 
gates sit in their rooms after the day of 
subserviency and wish there were a bet- 
ter way. Will the time come when the 
voters will go into booths in their wards 
and in country precincts and solemnly 
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make some marks on a piece of paper 
and so decide the nomination of Presi- 
dent and of Vice-President? No more 
bands or cheers or badges or perspiration 
or oratory? No more extra editions of 
newspapers with news two hours ahead 
of its happening? No more “psychologi- 
cal moments,” no more “stampedes”? If 
such condition come to pass, each party 
will miss a great deal of fun, will lose 
a great deal of enthusiasm in the opening 
of the campaign, and will reduce the 
thrilling, exciting, gorgeously staged 
pageant of today to the rank of a cold- 
blooded surgical. operation. 

A national convention has its faults; 
it is ridiculous in some of its features, but 
it is the biggest spectacle on the boards 
in a quadrennium and worth the price 
of admission several times over. This 
performance, the stage settings and the 
fervidness of the actors appealed to the 
onlooker, regardless of his personal ideas 
of the outcome of it all. Of course, it 
had a precedent to exceed; there must 
be more flags, more bands and longer 
“demonstrations” than at Chicago—and 
so far it made good. But as a business- 
like planning for a great campaign, in 
which the only argument that counts is 
votes, it was inferior. 

The pathetic part of a convention is 
when the last session has adjourned, 
when the booms are bursted, when the 
candidates are out of the running. Few 
remain to see it, for the rush to the 
home-going trains is heavy. Central 
committeemen and managers recklessly 
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pull down bunting, flags, pictures, heap- 
ing them on the floor for porters to clear 
away. Tons of pamphlets, “apprecia- 
tions,” encomiums, are carried to the 
trash cans. The likenesses of Johnson 
and Gray and Towne and the rest are 
past for the present into forgetfulness. 
Marching clubs discard their loud re- 
galia; street fakers show but one pic- 
ture on button and pennant—the others 
to the scrap heap. 

It means a great deal of money and 
time wasted, for it takes money in large 
rolls and time in weeks to conduct a pre- 
nomination campaign. Banners and 
headquarters and publicity come high. 
One sub-manager showed me his per- 
sonal expense account—it would have 
purchased a reasonably good motor car 
or a fair farm in the Middle West. And 
there were several such sub-managers in 
that boom that failed. 

But maybe it was not all in vain. To 
be sure, he and the others who “also ran” 
did not win, but their followers were 
cheered to heartier enthusiasm for the 
ticket and will give it better support next 
November, when it is necessary to have 
votes. 

That, after all, is the province of the 
national convention. It is a street pa- 
geant to attract the people into the main 
tent. The Democrats spared nothing on 
this feature; they had a more startling 
street parade than the Republicans. It 
remains to be seen which gatekeeper will 
take in the larger receipts. 


Denver, CoLorapo. 


The Fool Wish 


BY LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Or all the wishes that one hears 
What makes me really very wild 
Is when a man of fifty years 
Says, “Would I were again a child!” 
I’m fifty, but I would not care 
To have my boyhood back again. 
In fact, the prospect’s apt to scare, 
When I recall the birch and cane, 
The lessons, and the lines I had 
To write in Latin and in Greek— 
I must have been extremely bad, 
With oh! what quantities of cheek! 


The opportunities I missed, 

When I was starting out in life, 
The girls I flirted with and kissed, 

The one I—didn’t—make my wife! 
Such things and half a hundred more 

I think of with no trace of joy, 
Nay, I most heartily deplore 

I ever was a little boy! 
So now I’ve given life a test, 

I hate to hear that fool refrain, 
Tho some may wish it, I’ll be blest 

If I would be a child again! 


New York City. 





What Is an ‘Adequate ”” Navy ? 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


HE platform adopted by the Demo- 
i: cratic National Convention de- 
clares that the constitutional pro- 

vision of a navy means an “adequate” 
navy. So far as the present writer is 
aware no one has ever maintained the 
proposition that the United States should 
limit its navy to one inherently inade- 
quate—but on the contrary everybody, 
saving those, if any there be, who believe 
we should have no navy at all—has in- 
sisted that his particular conception of a 
navy is precisely that which is adequate 
to the country’s needs. And yet the wid- 
est possible divergence of opinion exists 
as to what the size of the navy should be 
—with the result that the mere term 
““Adequate” conveys no definite meaning. 
For the last year or so the extremists 
have almost monopolized the discussion, 
and each party in turn has drawn to it- 
self an unusual proportion of people who 
ordinarily pride themselves on keeping 
the middle of the road. On the one hand 
there is Representative—formerly Naval 
Constructor—Hobson, young, energetic, 
brilliant, whose gallantry at Santiago no- 
body has forgotten, or is likely soon to 
forget—telling us that nothing short of 
the biggest navy in the world can ade- 
quately meet our needs—and enforcing 
his advice with all sorts of lurid pictures 
of dreadful wars lurking just under the 
horizon. And on the other, there is the 
Rev. Dr. Jefferson and his three hundred 
more or less clerical associates bravely 
holding the pass against the Hobsonian 
cohorts and telling us that every battle- 
ship built means one possible university 
the less, and that at most a small floating 
police force is all we ought to support. 
Between Mr. Hobson and Dr. Jefferson 
stand the Navy people, whose war cry, 
first, last and all the time, is efficiency— 
but whose tendency is rather toward big 
ships than big fleets; the concerns which 
build ships and guns and make armor, 
who. steadily work twenty-four hours 
every day to keep up their market; the 
submarine and torpedo boat promoters, 
who detest battleships even more than 
Dr. Jefferson. does—and lastly the man 
in the street who has been brought up 
on Captain Marryatt and Fenimore 
Cooper, and sees everything naval thru 
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the glamour of romance and does not 
care what sort of a navy we have so 
long as he, himself, feels that it includes 
hearts of oak standing by to lick all crea- 
tion, especially the Britishers and the Japs. 

While the assertion that we need an 
“adequate” navy does not logically ad- 
vance the solution of the problem a jot, 
it has the merit of bringing the issue into 
the form of what is an “adequate” navy 
for the United States? That involves 
two questions. To what extent shall the 
bigness of ships be carried, and to what 
extent the number of them? In both in- 
stances battleships are meant, because 
on them ultimately rests fighting power 
—all less formidable vessels being in 
reality auxiliaries, and dependent both in 
character and number upon special uses. 
The strongest ships now in progress are 
the four German ‘“Nassaus” (18,000 
tons), each mounting sixteen guns of the 
11-inch type in eight turrets. The Brit- 
ish 
“Temeraires,’ 18,600 tons, and three 
“St. Vincents,” 19,250 tons, all have ten 
12-inch guns in five turrets. Two years 
hence the British will have a “Dread- 
nought” fleet of twelve vessels carrying 
112 12-inch guns, of which 96 are avail- 
able for broadside fire. The twelve 
best ships of our present Atlantic fleet 
can similarly train 64 such guns. Any 
two of the British ships can present as 
many 12-inch guns on a broadside as any 
four of our ships; and they can steam 
from 21 to 25 knots per hour as against 
our ships’ 17 to 19 knots. Our “Dela- 
ware,” 20,000 tons, and her three sisters 
(two authorized this year) are also five 
turret, ten 12-inch gun ships. The new 
Japanese program will probably include 
two 21,000 ton vessels having twelve 12- 
inch guns in six turrets. Russia, France 
and Italy all have, or have made provi- 
sion for, battleships approximating the 
foregoing in strength, but their rate of 
building is slower, and before many of 
their vessels are launched the other na- 
tions will probably have made still fur- 
ther progress. 

Before assuming that we are to con- 
tinue to take part in this tremendously 
expensive competition—and already 
these great ships are costing $10,000,000 


“Dreadnought,” 17,900 tons, three 
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apiece, and no international agreement 
has been reached or seems likely to be 
reached which will limit their size, any 
more than their numbers—it may well be 
asked whether there is any way in which 
this country, acting singly, can check it. 
There is one course open, extreme as it 
is: By forcing the rate of progress and 
producing as soon as possible a type of 
battleship of such tremendous power that 
the other nations may well hesitate in the 
face of the vast expenditure involved in 
bringing their fleets up to that standard. 
In a dozen years the world has nearly 
quadrupled the fighting power of the bat- 
tleship, and this by gradual advances. 
Why need we make such gradual’ steps 
hereafter? Why increase size by a 
couple of thousand tons-at a time? Why 
not ge at once from a 20,000 ton ship to 
a 40,000 ton ship—or a 50,000 ton ship 
—or a 60,000 ton ship, and from ten 12- 
inch guns to twenty or thirty? It may 
mean larger docks, fewer available har- 
bors, and a vast amount of dredging, and 
it is undoubtedly true that a single levia- 
than would not co-ordinate with existing 
ships in the fleet. But we are not con- 
templating permanent future conditions 
and fleets of such monsters, but the erec- 
tion of a new standard which will compel 
other nations to measure up to it or get 
out of the game. Call it “bluff,” if you 
like, but before condemning the notion as 
extravagant and wild, consider that it re- 
flects the mature opinion of many of the 
ablest and most conservative officers of 
our Navy today. 

There is still another indirect expe- 
dient—already suggested in these col- 
umns but worth repeating here, and that 
is the establishment of an experimental 
battleship for the trying out of new naval 
inventions, the invitation by the Govern- 
ment to the inventors to attack present 
problems carefully defined and placed: be- 
fore them, the assurance of proper re- 
ward for successful schemes and ample 
help toward the realization of those ad- 
judged promising and reasonable. The 
mere announcement to the world that the 
United States has set aside a battleship 
in which new ideas will be tested with the 
aid of all the resources of the Govern- 
ment, and will prosecute that work vigor- 
ously, steadily and secretly, will do more 
to check the building enthusiasms of for- 
eign Admiralties than the knowledge that 
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for every big ship they construct we will 
follow with another of the same sort. 
The strength of this country lies in its 
astonishing inventive genius and origin- 
ality, and in this it far outdistances all 
the rest of the world. We are really re- 
pressing this talent in its application to 
naval problems, and not utilizing it, and 
to do so merely means the establishment 
of proper fostering conditions. 

But assuming that we go on as we are 
doing now, repeating existing types, 
when are our ships in point of numbers 
to constitute an “adequate’’ Navy? Is 
the number adequate now? It is not. 
The “Indiana,” the “Oregon,” the 
“Massachusetts,” are practically obsolete. 
The “Kentucky” and “Kearsage” are 
nearly so. The “Alabama” and “Maine” 
have just been sent heme as inefficient, 
and much expenditure is likely to be 
needed to overcome their defects. That 
is a pretty heavy inroad into a total of 
thirty-one battleships built and in prog- 
ress, and all other reasons aside, is per- 
haps sufficient to account for the Presi- 
dent’s recent demand for four ships. 
Now if we are not going to play the game, 
the fleet may be left to gravitate into the 
scrap heap, as all fleets ultimately do. 
But, if we are going to play it, the re- 
quirements of it must be met. 

The consensus of naval opinion at the 
present time is that we must maintain a 
navy capable of preventing an enemy 
from getting command of the sea. For 
until that command is got, no enemy will 
dare to send any invading expedition to 
our coast. He cannot land troops until 
that fleet is destroyed, for otherwise their 
oversea communication, upon which they 
must depend for military stores and am- 
munition, would be cut off and their de- 
struction rendered inevitable. Any as- 
semblage of ships which does not meet 
the foregoing condition is merely to in- 
vite defeat, more or less delayed. It is 
not playing the game. It is not playing 
it even on the one-sided principle which 
assumes that we shall never desire the 
command of the sea ourselves, in order 
to invade an enemy’s territory, but shall 
always confine ourselves to defending 
our own. And yet, during the Spanish 
War, hardly had we got command of the 
Atlantic before we organized a naval ex- 
pedition for the express purpose of de- 
scending on the coast of Spain. 
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The foregoing, however, assumes that 
the only factors to be taken into account 
are relative naval strengths. This is far 
from the fact. There are other consid- 
erations which must not be overlooked. 
So long, for example, as Great Britain 
insists upon keeping up a navy twice as 
strong as that of any other nation or 
equal to those of any two other nations 
it makes no matter what number of ships 
we build, for she will double it. The 
logical end of such a contest of naval 
strength is then pecuniary exhaustion of 
one side or the other, which is obviously 
absurd. An active naval force, further- 
jnore, is not “ratio regum” but “ultima 
ratio regum,” and every day peace con- 
ferences, arbitration treaties, and the in- 
creasing common sense and education of 
humanity are heaping more and more 
stress on the adjective. Again, we have 
no colonies worth subdividing the fleets 
in order to protect, no _ indispensa- 
ble food supply routes to keep open, and 
practically no sea-borne commerce to 
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guard. All of these requirements draw 


heavily upon the naval resources of other 
countries; but do not deplete ours. 
Hence, all our effective ships are avail- 
able on the fighting line. 

Now, perhaps, we can begin to see 
what the term “adequate navy” implies. 

It does not mean a navy more power- 
ful than that of any other nation, unless 
we desire a squandering race with Great 
sritain, and that does not necessarily in- 
volve any navy at all; for the competition 
may just as well continue on paper with 
alternating money votes in Congress and 
Parliament—auction fashion—until one 
body outbids the other. 

It does not mean two. fleets, one in 
each ocean, each as powerful as any 
other navy, Britain’s excepted, because 
no nation can send its whole navy into 
either ocean to attack one fleet, without 
laying its property elsewhere open to de- 
struction by the other fleet. The world 
is round. 

It does not mean two fleets each as 
powerful as any fleet which another na- 
tion can send against it, under the as- 
sumption that the standard of compari- 
son is the condition of the attacking fleet 
at the instant of leaving its own ports. 
Fleets which have to travel under all the 
disadvantages of war restrictions, and 
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transport all their coal, ammunition and 
supplies, from 3,000 to 15,000 miles in 
order to reach their objective, do not get 
there in the same condition as at the 
start. It is just as well to remember 
that whatever troubles our ships individ- 
ually may have, the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans are really very serviceable parts of 
the United States Navy, and that there 
are no better oceans anywhere. 

It does not mean two fleets, each as 
powerful as any fleet which another na- 
tion can send against it, even minus the 
presumable deteriorations and losses due 
to crossing the ocean; because while the 
two fleets as a whole represent an insur- 
ance premium against the risk of war, the 
steady diminution of that risk, the in- 
creasing stress on the “u/tima,” may fair- 
ly and constantly translate itself into 
greater reductions in armed force. 

It does mean two fleets capable, after 
all of these matters have been taken into 
consideration, of preventing an enemy 
from taking the risk of despatching an 
invading expedition to our shores. 

What, then, is that strength? 

-Here opinions must differ, just in ac- 
cordance as one balances, at any given 
time, the forces making for war, against 
those making for its prevention. But gen- 
erally, we may reasonably conclude that 
any such gigantic navy, as would be indi- 
cated if the problem contained no factors 
but relative strengths pure and simple, is 
not demanded. 

But the efficiency of individual ships 
must be kept at the highest attainable 
point, and hence more or less frequent 
replacing of them must follow. The 
losses incident to rapid obsolescence may 
be checked by the setting of a standard 
far ahead of present achievement, as al- 
ready pointed out; and those incident to 
merely tinkering existing types, by the 
devising of wholly novel types by the in- 
ventors, aided by the potent resources of 
the Government. 

To answer the question categorically at 
the present time is merely to express an 
individual conclusion for what it may be 
worth, but in the writer’s opinion, an ade- 
quate navy of the United States today, is 
two fleets of sixteen battleships each, of 
the most powerful existing type, to be 
stationed with their military auxiliaries. 
one on each coast; twelve ships of each 
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fleet to be always in commission, and four 
in reserve, ready for instant mobilization. 
Therefore our building policy should be 
such as will insure the continued exist- 
ence of these two fleets. And whatever 
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the outlay may be, that is what it will cost 
us to stay in the great world game of na- 
tional protection on the sea, as that game 
is now played. 


New York Crty 


& 


Secretary Taft and 


the Negro Soldiers 


BY MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


[Mrs, Terrell is herself a graduate of Oberlin, a resident of Washington, a writer and 
speaker of ability and distinction, and is probably the best known representative leader of 
the colored women of the country. This article was written at our request.—Ep1ror. ] 


AITING three or four hours to 
\W see a Cabinet officer with 
whom gne wishes to intercede 

in behalf of three companies of soldiers 
who are about to be dismissed without 
honor from the Army, is an experience 
which a woman does not easily forget. 
This is particularly true, if during a large 
portion of the tedious wait one fears she 
may not be able to see the officer at all. 
The morning I went to see Secretary 
Taft I did not know just what I should 
say to him, even if it were possible to get 
an audience with him. Whether Secre- 
tary Taft could do anything for the sol- 
diers, even if he wished to, after the order 
to dismiss them had actually been issued 
by the President and was about to be ex- 
ecuted, I did not know. I did know, 
however, that something desperate should 
be done immediately in the sol- 
diers’ behalf, if the innocent ones 
were to be saved from _ disgrace. 
In the midst of a fit of depres- 
sion as disheartening and as all envelop- 
ing as I have ever experienced, the 
‘phone rang and somebody in New York 
began to talk to me. The somebody is a 
man whom I call the “William Lloyd 
Garrison” of the present day, because he 
is as broad and just on all questions con- 
cerning the raee as a human being can 
possibly be. When I hung up the re- 
ceiver, 1 was determined to see Secretary 
Taft and make a plea in behalf of the 
soldiers who were about to be discharged, 
if he and I lived thru that day. When I 
reached the War Department, Mr. Car- 
penter, Mr. Taft’s secretary, told me it 
would be impossible for me to see Mr. 
Taft, because he had just returned from 
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a long journey, was about to start on 
another the next morning, and had more 
business to transact than he could finish. 
I heard Mr. Carpenter tell a number of 
people who wished to see Secretary Taft 
the same thing. I did not press my case 
unduly, but I sat quietly in the office, un- 
til the minutes had made several hours. 
Convinced that I was determined to re- 
main, Mr. Carpenter asked me why I was 
so eager to see Mr. Taft. Fearing that 
my chances of seeing the Secretary would 
be slimmer than ever if I disclosed the 
object of my visit, I hesitated to’ answer 
the question, till it occurred to me that 
my prospects could not be much gloomier 
than they were, and then I hinted broadly 
what the nature of my errand was. 
After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Carpen- 
ter promised to arrange an audience with 
Mr. Taft for me, if I was willing to wait 
till the Secretary had attended to some 
very pressing matters and had seen the 
newspaper men. When I was finally 
ushered into Secretary Taft’s presence as 
the afternoon was drawing to a close, I 
wasted not a second with preamble or 
preliminary. I urged him to do some- 
thing for the three companies of colored 
soldiers who were about to be discharged 
without honor with all the earnestness, 
intensity and ardor of which I am capa- 
ble. ‘What do you want me to do, Mrs. 
Terrell?” asked Mr. Taft. “All I want 
you to do, Mr. Secretary,” I replied, “is 
to withhold the execution of the order to 
dismiss the soldiers without honor until 
they can have a trial, so that the innocent 
ones, many of whom have had excellent 
records in the Army, shall not be sent 
forth branded as murderers.” .“All you 
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want me-to do,” quoted Mr. Taft with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “is to withhold 
the execution of that order. Is that all 
you want me to do?” inquired Mr. Taft, 
with such emphasis upon the word “all” 
that I realized for the first time what a 
tremendous request I had preferred and 
how difficult it would be to change the 
status of the soldiers’ case. Briefly I re- 
ferred to the splendid record which many 
of the soldiers who were about to be dis- 
_ charged had made, particularly those 
who had served many _ years, like 
Mingo Saunders. When I had finished, 
Mr. Taft replied with an intensity and a 
sympathy which I shall not soon forget: 
“T do not wonder that you are proud of 
the record of your soldiers. They have 
served their country well.” Less than 
half an hour after I had left Secretary 
Taft he had cabled the President, who 
was on his way to Panama, that he would 
withhold the execution of the order to 
dismiss without honor the three compa- 
nies of the Twenty-fifth Infantry until he 
heard from him—or words to that effect. 
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In spite of my keen disappointment I try 
to be reasonable. I shall never cease to 
be grateful to Mr. Taft for the effort he 
made in the colored soldiers’ behalf. | 
know that when he withheld the execu- 
tion of the President’s order thirty-six 
hours in response to my plea for the dis- 
charged soldiers he did what no other 
cabinet officer has ever done since the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain 
no other cabinet officer has withheld the 
execution of a Presidential order thirty- 
six seconds. There was nobody in Sec- 
retary Taft’s office but himself and my- 
self. The interest he manifested in the 
colored soldiers and the tribute he paid 
them were not the flowery words of a 
politician, uttered to serve personal ends, 
but they were the genuine expressions of 
an honest, generous-hearted man, who 
meant what he said and who intended to 
do what he could in their behalf. The 
effort he made was commendable and it 
required great courage, too. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


66 
Uncle Remus’”’ 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


{Tho Mrs. Harris is, we understand, no relation of Joel Chandler Harris, she has long 
been his friend, and a few years ago when her home was in Atlanta was his neighbor.— 


Ep1Tor.] 


N July 3d, Joel Chandler Harris 
died at “The Sign of the Wren’s 


Nest,” his home in West End, 
Atlanta, Ga. He was born at Eatonton, 
Ga., December oth, 1848. He learned 
printing during the Civil War in a plan- 
tation newspaper office, became an edi- 
torial writer on the staff of the Atlanta 
Constitution in 1876, retired from active 
journalism in 1900, but returned to it in 
1907, when he founded and became edi- 
tor of the Uncle Remus Magazine. He 
was the author of a number of short 
stories which appeared for the most part 
twenty-five years ago in The Century 
Magazine, of a novel of Reconstruction 
days in Georgia, of many poems and sun- 
dry essays. He was a man of wide and 
dignified learning, coming up out of his 
character as bucolic philosopher occas- 
ionally to speak with authority and dis- 


tinction upon purely literary matters. 
But he is known chiefly as the author of 
the Uncle Remus stories for children. 
He was of a retiring disposition, and 
nothing is known of his ancestry further 
than that it was probably the spirit of 
Georgia. For no man ever summed up 
in his genius so nearly all that was spirit- 
ually, temperamentally characteristic of 
the people of a State who differ in his- 
tory, manners and nature from those in 
other Southern States. ; 


“There is a raciness in the soil, a scandalous 
shillalah wit, a noisy laughter which must 
come from the fact that the bones of many 
[rishmen are buried there and have risen again 
in the high cockalorum spirit of old Erin, 
along with the fragrance of the cotton blooms. 
Mr. Harris changed the shillalah wit into a 
rabbit-foot charm, and the noisy laughter into 
the teasing reticence of his own dear ob- 
ecurity.” 

“He had a quiet sky above him and plenty 
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of it; a green changing earth beneath his feet, 
and a plenty of that. He had hard work to 
do, which is the essential gymnastic part of 
forming character; and above all, he had a 
chance to select his own knowledge. If you 
want to know why he loitered about the negro 
quarters, listening to tales of Br’er. Rabbit and 
Br’er Fox, why, when he was given the run 
of a country gentleman’s library, he chose to 
read the great masters, Goethe, Scott, Irving, 
and Thackeray, I can only reply: That is his 
secret, the part personal taste plays in the des- 
tiny of a man. Doubtless he was born close 
kin to the great simplicities, and soon discov- 
ered his relationship to writers who portrayed 
them in literature.” 

And however that may be, it is certain 
these early conditions had much to do 
with the subsequent development of Mr. 
Harris’ genius. 

He can never be regarded as one of 
the “foremost” literary men of his times. 
His was a dim, illusive personality, both 
in his life and in his writings, to which 
no ordinary worldly terms of fame apply, 
least of all, that striver’s badge of “‘fore- 
most.” Rather, he was furthest behind 
of them all, a man who clung to his shad- 
ows, not, aS some suppose, out of shy- 
ness, but because he was familiar only 


among elemental things and wild to the 
conventionalities of the world. He be- 
longed deeper in the heart of things, far 
back where God and the child still live 


in every man. He was the gold hunter 
of that long-buried deposit of old races 
which, when it is found and refined into 
words becomes the lore, the folk-scrip- 
tures that bind all nations and races to- 
gether by the same traditions. He was 
the brother of all men, the Homer of lit- 
tle children, the near kin of the creatures. 
He was a gentle mystic, who lightened 
mystery with a cunning human word and 
asmile. He was a seer who foretold the 
past as if it were the future, a wanderer 
by the far currents of life, when the life 
of man and bird and beast flowed more 
softly in the same channel. He was the 
one guide in our times who knew the 
way back home, not thru creeds and dog- 
mas, or theories, but thru the dimmer, 
less trodden wood paths of history, past 
all civilizations, out of the din and fret 
of the evolving mind to the final sources 
of history in the hearts of the simple, 
primitive folk. That Mr. Harris should 
have often been reckoned among the hu- 
morists is an évidence of the egregious- 
ness of the modern mind. He had hu- 
mor, to be sure, but the main reason why 


we find his lore tales funny is because of 
the contrast they indicate to what we are 
now. Mr. Harris was more particularly 
an historian and philosopher—an histo- 
rian of man and creature relationships, a 
philosopher in his power to interpret them 
to us. His creative genius consisted in 
the power to present a certain period in 
the development of mind and memory in 
the form of a lore which seems to be al- 
most a prenatal part of memory and 
with an illusion so perfect that to read 
his Uncle Remus stories was to pass for 
the time into another far age of men and 
mind. It was to be simplified, eased back 
into the wonder and joy of childhood. 
To have been the “foremost” literary 
man of his times would have meant noth- 
ing to one whose spirit was thus detached 
from his times. Instead of fame, he won 
love, more love than any writer who has 
lived these hundreds of years. And prob- 
ably no man cared less for fame, for the 
littieness of mere worldly distinction. In 
a letter, dated April of last year, sent in 
apologetic preparation to a friend who 
was about to visit him, he said: 

“I am merely a simple-minded old fellow 
who is very anxious for a few chosen friends 
to like him. Many children and a great many 
dogs are fond of me, and that is a good test.” 

He was in great trepidation over his 
visit to the White House last fall, but 
after his return he wrote thus naively to 
the same friend: 

“T had a delightful time with the President 

and his family. Mrs. Roosevelt.and the little 
girl were kindness itself, so that in a moment 
or two I felt very much at home.” 
And again when he had received an 
article for his new magazine which con- 
tained an appreciative reference to his 
own writings for children, he returns it 
thus: 

“T am almost despising myself for sending 
this back, and I hope you can see your way to 
deleting the charming and highly appreciative 
reference to your old uncle. If you can do 
this, I shall be glad to have it back. . 

I heartily agree with the point you make, that 
children do not like the concrete, the obvious, 
but have conniption fits over their own illu- 
sions and the illusions of others that fit their 
understandings. I really believe in my own 
illusions, the illusions I have had all my life, 
and I suppose that is the reason why people 
call me shy, when I am not shy at all. While 
they are discussing the practical affairs of life, 
the things about us, the things we can handle, 


I am always thinking of something else—some- 
thing just out of reach and realization.” 


His last words were in keeping with 
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this persistent spirit he had for peering 
into the dimness. With the serene unter- 
rified curiosity of a child he remarked to 
those about his bed: “I have always 
wanted to know what was on the other 
side.” And presently he passed into that 
silence which he so fittingly described 
years ago in the story “At Teague Po- 
teet’s.” The reference is to the death of 
a simple lad upon the mountain : 


“And tho ten thousand ears should listen, 
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the keenest could hear him no more. He be- 
came a part of the silence—the awful, mys- 
terious silence—that sits upon the hills and 
shrouds the mountains,” 

and this is a silence with which Joel 
Chandler Harris was already so near- 
ly familiar that his spirit will be as 
much at home there as the sunshine fall- 
ing in a fan of yellow light over the very 
ancient earth where it has fallen so many, 
many times before. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The International Woman Suffrage 
| Congress 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


{Mrs. Harper is now abroad, where she is studying the woman suffrage movement in tlie ° 
principal countries of Europe. She 1s the biographer of Susan B. Anthony and has written 
aud lectured much in this country on woman’s suffrage.—Epiror.]} 


66 | Susan B. Anthony could only see 


and hear it all!’ How many times 

this exclamation has been made 
by the American delegates to the Con- 
gress of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance in Amsterdam, which 
has just closed its proceedings. Tears 
filled our eyes as we saw women from 
all parts of the world wearing her pic- 
ture on their breasts, while a large por- 
trait of this great leader looked down 
from the platform on the representatives 
from over twenty nations met in unani- 
mous demand for that right which she 
labored three score years to secure for 
women. It held the place of honor, with 
Lucy Stone and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
on either side, while grouped around 
were portraits of women from various 
nations distinguished for their humani- 
trian work along many lines, all of whom 
had asked without ceasing for the polit- 
ical power so needful for the fulfilment 
of their aims. 

All had past away with this petition 
still denied, but the result of their labors, 
carried on with the merest handful of 
allies, was seen in this vast gathering of 
women pledged to continue these, if 
necessary, until they, too, should become 
only a memory. Even more vital with 
promise and hope was the bright and 
yuovyant crowd of young people present 
at every session, serving @s pages, as 


ushers, as guides, and in many other 
helpful ways. And it was still more en- 
couraging that among them were as 
many boys as girls, showing that in the 
future women would not be left to fight 
their battles alone. All of these young 
people are students in the universities for 
which Holland is noted, many of the 
girls studying for degrees in medicine or 
law, which they do at a much earlier age 
than in the United States. All were full 
of animation, crowding close to the 
speakers with uplifted faces and spark- 
ling eyes, while at the banquets and re- 
ceptions they joined hands and danced 
‘round and ’round the big rooms, singing 
the national songs. One evening they 
gave the peasant dances in costume, and 
another a bright little play having 
woman suffrage as its theme. 

There is a tradition that the Dutch 
are a serious and somewhat stolid people, 
with not much sense of humor. Never 
at a woman’s international meeting in 
any other country have the programs 
and entertainments been so full of wit and 
fun and never have we seen stich spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. At the banquets 
the speeches of the Dutch men an 
women have been the cleverest of the 
occasion, and at the close of the ad- 
dresses at the evening meeting the audi- 
ences again and again have sprung to 
their feet with cheers and waving hand* 
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kerchiefs. The opinion is unanimous 
that the highest honors of the congress 
have been paid to two American women, 
the president of the Alliance, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, whose ability as a pre- 
siding officer and power as a speaker 
have been a marvelous revelation to 
many people, and the Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, who has no equal among 
women in the true genius of oratory. It 
is universally accepted that she wears the 
mantle of Susan B. Anthony, whose high 
office as president of the National Suf- 
frage Association she now fills and 
whose memory seems to influence her 
every word and act. 

Miss Anthony did indeed see the be- 
ginning of this International Alliance for 
Woman Suffrage which is growing into 
a world power, for she was chairman of 
the committee under whose auspices it 
was formed in 1902 in Washington, 
D. C., and at its complete organization 
in Berlin, in 1904, she was elected hono- 
rary president. There were to be official 
meetings every five years, to correspond 
with those of the International Council 


of Women, but the necessity for this no 
longer existing, it is likely that the con- 
ventions for electing officers, altering the 
constitution, etc., will take place every 
four years after the first quinquennial, 
which will be held in London next year, 


probably the first week in May. Con- 
gresses may be held whenever the situa- 
tion in any country seems to demand it. 
In 1906 the invitation of the Danish 
women was accepted, as Denmark had 
lagged behind all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in granting political rights to 
women; they had no form of suffrage, 
while in Sweden, Norway and its own 
colony of Iceland women possessed the 
municipal franchise. The congress was 
cordially received by people and press, 
the latter commenting in a surprised way 
on the ability and earnestness of the 
women. This was true also of the Nor- 
wegian press, which was well repre- 
sented, and in the midst of its sessions 
the delegates from Norway received a 
telegram from the Prime Minister say- 
ing the Government had decided to make 
the parliamentary suffrage for women a 
part of its program. This was done and 
it was granted the following year. The 
reports of the delegates to the present 
meeting state that this was unquestion- 
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ably due in part to the influence of the 
congress, members of Parliament saying 
they had had no idea that the movement 
was so widely extended or that women 
were so much in earnest. The effect was 
the same on the Danish Parliament, 
which, during the present year, twenty 
months after that meeting, gave the 
municipal franchise to women on the 
same terms as exercised by men. The 
women, however, are now so thoroly 
aroused that they are not satisfied with 
this, but are demanding the whole. 
Within one year they have organized a 
national association of over 8,000 mem- 
bers, with suffrage alone as its object, 
while women’s organizations for other 
purposes, having many times that num- 
ber, are also working for enfranchise- 
ment. Next Sunday forty meetings to 
discuss this subject are to be held simul- 
taneously thruout Denmark. 

In the Netherlands women have no 
vote and male suffrage is not universal. 
All men may vote who have passed a 
university examination or one for a pro- 
fession; all who pay a small tax, earn a 
small amount or have a small income. 
A man cannot vote unless he has lived a 
year in one place, and not if he has re- 
ceived any public charity. In one way 
or another a large number of men-are 
disfranchised and there has been for a 
long time a demand for an extension of 
the suffrage and for other reforms. Last 
year the Liberal Government appointed 
a commission to prepare a new constitu- 
tion, and this, as submited to the Parlia- 
ment, enlarged the electoral rights of 
men and included women on the same 
terms. 

The National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of the Netherlands, which num- 
bers about 5,000, invited the International 
Alliance to hold a Congress here, ex- 
pecting that it would influence public 
sentiment as it had done in Denmark, 
and the Parliament here was already 
favorably inclined. A few months ago, 
however, the Liberal Government was 
overthrown, the Clericals came _ into 
power, and all measures for a new con- 
stitution were defeated. Nevertheless, 
as a general election was approaching, 
the necessity for creating a sentiment 
favorable to suffrage still remained, and 
this the congress unquestionably has 
done. 
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The president of the Association, Dr. 
Aletta H. Jacobs, a woman of excep- 
tional force and ability, and her capable 
committees, organized and carried out a 
ten days’ program of business and pleas- 
ure that seemed to be without a flaw. 
‘The detail was perfect, from the grand 
opening session, with its chorus of nearly 
five hundred voices carefully trained by 
a woman director and composer, to the 
handsome banquet given to four hun- 
dred guests on the last evening. After 
this, Rotterdam and The Hague claimed 
two days for social pleasures which were 
delightfully refreshing to the mentally 
tired delegates. 

We are told that the effect of the 
congress already has been to start a dis- 
cussion of suffrage wherever two or 
three men are gathered together, and 
that its proceedings have created an ex- 
ceedingly favorable public sentiment. A 
general election takes place next. year 
and there seems no doubt that the Lib- 
erals will be returned to power. Mem- 
bers of Parliament and those in still 


higher positions tell us that within the 
four years which will intervene before 
another election, a new constitution will 
certainly be framed, and that it is equally 
certain that woman suffrage will be in- 
corporated in the electoral law, probably 
on the same terms as exercised by men. 


Therefore every possible justification 
seems to exist for saying that the women 
of the Netherlands will be enfranchised 
within the next five years. Judging 
from present indications, it will not be 
five years before fhe municipal franchise 
now possessed by the women of Den- 
mark and Sweden will be extended to 
include the parliamentary vote. Those 
of Norway and Finland now have the 
complete suffrage and are eligible for 
election tc Parliament. The same is true 
of Australia and New Zealand, except 
that in the latter they have not eligibility. 

All of the countries thus far mentioned 
have national woman suffrage associa- 
tions and are affiliated with the Inter- 
national Alliance. Even where women 
are fully enfranchised, they still maintain 
their organization, in order to assist those 
of other countries. All sent delegates, 
and there were delegations also from 
Canada, Germany, Russia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Bulgaria, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Great Britain and South 
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Africa. Lhe governments of Australia 
and Norway sent official representatives. 
paying all their expenses, and each 
brought the greetings of her Prime Min- 
ister and his wish for the success of the 
Alliance and its aims. Many countries 
reported some definite progress. Italy 
told of the week’s congress of its Na- 
tional Council of Women in April, when 
one entire session of this large body was 
devoted to a discussion of woman suf- 
frage. Members of Parliament and 
judges of the highest courts joined the 
women in the affirmative, and there were 
only five negative votes on the resolution: 
“The congress of Italian women calls 
upon Parliament to confer on women the 
administrative and political vote on the 
same terms as granted to men.” Ger- 
man women were very happy over the 
recent abolition by the Reichstag of the 
law forbidding women to join or organ- 
ize political associations, and already 
they have organized seven States for 
woman suffrage. In Austria the law 
still prevails and the women dare not 
form a suffrage society. The Legislature 
of Natal has granted the municipal fran- 
chise to women, but the Englishmen in 
South Africa are opposed to giving them 
the national suffrage on account of the 
large preponderance of Boer women. 
The question was presented during the 
past year in twenty-two national parlia- 
ments and twenty-nine State legislatures. 
Nothing has been more evident at this 
convention than the backward position 
of the United States at the present time. 
Once the leader in all liberal measures 
relating to women, it has now fallen in 
the rear, and its Congress and legis- 
latures, in their hostile attitude toward 
the political freedom of women, must 
now be classed with those of the non- 
progressive nations of the Old World. 
At our table each meal there have been 
over twenty delegates, representing five 
or six countries, and the American 
women were the only ones disfranchised. 

Universal ‘interest now is focused on 
Great Britain. It seemed to us that we 
never had seen a body of women physi- 
cally and intellectually superior to the 
large English delegation to this Alliance 
Congress. None of them has yet reached 
middle life and some are only a few 
years out of the wuniversity—strong, 
courageous, devoted women, ready to 
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live or to die for the cause which they 
will never put aside for any other while 
it needs their services. The president of 
their association and vice-president of the 
Alliance is the widow of England’s hon- 
ored Postmaster-General, Henry Faw- 
cett, and for twenty-five years she has 
given her fine abilities almost exclusively 
to the work for women’s enfranchise- 
ment. There was present also a noble 
little band of the “suffragettes,” members 
of the “Women’s Freedom League.” 
They came as fraternal delegates only, 
their unconventional methods not permit- 
ting them to affiliate with regularly or- 
ganized bodies, but they received a 
hearty welcome from this most demo- 
cratic organization, which never asks 
anybody’s politics or religion, nor im- 
poses its own rules of action on other 
people. They were the most demure and 
peaceful-looking party in the room, but 
whenever they had a chance to speak the 
sparks flew. There is a wonderful 
inspiration in the war cry with which 
they usually end their speeches—“Votes 
for Women and the Peace of the World!” 


It makes one feel equal to attacking the 
entire British Parliament and understand 
why Premier Asquith showed the white 


feather. The women treat that gentle- 
man’s recent declaration with much con- 
tempt, saying it was merely a ruse to 
throw them off their guard. 

Mrs. Fawcett’s association has shown 
a commendable spirit toward the several 
new and aggressive societies, not approv- 
ing their violent methods, but giving 
them full credit for having made the 
question a live issue, and clearly recog- 
nizing that all classes of people must be 
appealed to and different means must be 
used for the purpose. All of the organi- 
zations would prefer to have a woman 
suffrage bill before Parliament free from 
connection with any other measure, but 
this seems impossible. They are much 
opposed to Mr. Asquith’s offer to allow 
it as an amendment to a general electoral 
reform bill, but just now they cannot 
foresee what form it will have to take. 
On one point, however, they are thoroly 
agreed and determined, that they will 
not abate for one moment the present 
struggle. Money is péuring in by the 
thousands of pounds and every class of 
women in Great Britain is organizing. 
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The present Parliament gives no promise 
of long continuance, and woman suffrage 
will undoubtedly be the principal issue at 
the next general election, the London 
papers saying it will take precedence even 
of free trade. The leaders of the move- 
ment look for a complete victory within 
the next two years. Meanwhile they are 
preparing to continue the agitation and 
strengthen their forces at every point, 
realizing that it would be fatal to allow 
the fully aroused public sentiment to die 
out. It seems strange that men should 
drive women to such sacrifices and force 
them to leave homes and families and all 
the good works which the community 
needs and they are longing to do in order 
to obtain a right which already belongs 
to them as much as to the men who 
withhold it; but this victory in Great 
Britain will immeasurably hasten the suc- 
cess of woman suffrage in all civilized 
countries and will be worth all it costs. 

The most dramatic feature of the con- 
gress occurred toward the close, at the 
great banquet given in Rotterdam, when 
the news was received of the Czar’s 
interference with the Finnish Parliament. 
A resolution of condemnation for Rus- 
sian tyranny and of sympathy for the 
oppressed people of Finland was adopted 
by a unanimous rising vote, and when 
the head of the Finnish delegation, the 
daughter of Admiral Furuhjelm, once 
Governor of Alaska, rose to respond, she 
was almost overcome with grief, while 
women were weeping in all parts of the 
room. At the meeting of the Alliance in 
Copenhagen, two years ago, we had 
showered congratulations upon _ the 
women from Finland for their new rights 
and the brave generosity of their men, 
and here in Amsterdam upon the election 
of women to their Parliament last year 
and the candidacy of many at the present 
time. So it all came very close to us, 
and it seemed that as women still strug- 
gling for our political freedom, we be- 
yond all others knew how to feel for 
those who were deprived of it. In 
Russia the power is held by a Czar; in 
other European countries by a Parlia- 
ment whom women have no voice in 
electing; while in the United States all 
men are absolute political rulers over al) 
women. 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 





Doctor Theodor Barth 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


R. BARTH, the economist and 
|) parliamentarian, has just pub- 
lished in Berlin a little book of 
personal notes made on his last visit to 
America.* These will, we hope, soon ap- 
pear in translation, for they are written 
in the philosophic spirit of De Tocque- 
ville and Bryce, and from page to page 
remind us that Dr. Barth saw not simply 
the things which niay be seen from a car 
window. With characteristic modesty 
the author gives to his book the title “Im- 
pressions of America,” and speaks of 
them as simply cursory letters written to 
a German paper while on a brief pleasure 
trip. 

Barth knows the machinery of his own 
country, the commercial side no less than 
the political. He has traveled widely, has 
lived in the atmosphere of constitutional 
England no less than that of the Prussian 
absolutism. He can see the faults of his 
compatriots, and point out with equal 
frankness what most polite foreigners ig- 
nore when writing about America. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century 
since I had the honor of meeting Dr. 

darth at the house of the late George von 
Bunsen—both then members of the Im- 
perial German Parliament. At that time 
Barth was the center of a valiant group 
of notable German thinkers, who declined 
to be carried away by Bismarckian pro- 
tectionism and log rolling. It was about 
that time that he founded a weekly called 
The Nation, and those who wrote for 
The Nation announced, ipso facto, that 
they live beyond the pale of court favor. 

Of this little group was the famous 
pathologist, Virchow, who may be called 
the Father of Modern German Sanita- 
tion, an intellectual giant, who had been 
tried for treason in the Revolution of 
1848; then there was the Roman histor- 
ian, Mommsen; the political economist, 
Bamberger ; Bunsen, himself an intimate 
friend of the late Emperor Frederick 
and the son of a distinguished diplomat. 

Political persecution is an ambiguous 
word in these days, because intangible to 
the jurist and hard to understand by an 





**“Amerikanische Eindriicke,”” by Theodor Barth. 
Berlin: Georg Reimer. 12mo. 116 pages. 
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American. Professor Virchow has an 
immense European reputation, and was 
pointed out, more than half a century 
ago, as entitled to the highest honors in 
the gift of academic Germany. Why did 
he not receive them? Answer: He was 
disliked at court—yet no courtier would 
admit that there was political persecution. 

Let us say Mrs. von Bunsen gives a 
great party at her beautiful house in or- 
der to introduce her daughters into so- 
ciety. Society in Berlin means army off- 
cers, the diplomatic corps, government 
officials, judges, heads of the learned pro- 
fessions, university lights and members 
of the court. Indeed it would be hard 
to think of society in Berlin if we elim- 
inate families, directly or indirectly, de- 
pendent upon court influence for their 
advancement. Let a Bismarck say that 
the government regards it as an un- 
friendly act that people of society visit 
the house of Bunsen, and within twenty- 
four hours that house will wear the ap- 
pearances of mourning. No one will 
cross its threshold save the few independ- 
ents who can afford to be indifferent to 
the wishes of a military court. 

The most potent forces of government 
are often those we cannot add up in a 
column of statistics, much less put upon 
the scales and weigh. Let one of our 
army officers tell the truth about the cam- 
paign of Santiago and its alleged Rough 
Riders; let a naval officer of experience 
tell what he knows of favoritism in the 
Navy; ask an old resident of Panama 
why he dares not publish the truth about 
the Canal. We need not go very far 
from home to find examples which may 
help us to understand why Dr. Barth and 
his estimable family have, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, enjoyed the unique 
position in that great uniformed world 
called The Court of Berlin. 

The little group of which Barth is the 
central figure suggests that lovely light 
of Liberty enlightening the world at the 
entrance of America’s great harbor. She 
projects her stimulating beams on vessels 
of all nations—nor does she shine less 
brightly because the waters about her are 
foul thru human selfishness. 

Matpen, N. Y. 
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Germany’s Political Position 


DR. 


THEODOR BARTH 


[We are very glad to be able to present to our readers the following article by Dr. 
Barth, who has probably done more than any other member of his race to explain the 


United States to Germany. 


The article is preceded by a brief appreciation of Dr. Barth and 


his recent book on America by Poultney Bigelow.—Eprror.] 


LD Europe remains in the semi- 
CO barbarous state of armed peace. 
Everybody, from the penny-a- 

liner to the powerful monarch, praises 
peace, speaks of its benefits, of its neces- 
sity. But almost everybody doubts the 
sincerity of everybody’s peaceful declara- 
tions. Therefore the constant increase of 
armies and battleships for the mainte- 
nance of the blessings of peace. It is 
somewhat expensive, this mutual distrust. 
German’s burden of the armed peace 
amounts to $325,000,000 annually. The 
average German family of five heads has 
to pay, year after year, at least 100 marks 
to enjoy this armed peace. More than 
half a million of men in their best years 
are constantly under arms. Never before 
has Europe been such an enormous mili- 
tary camp; altho no nation has any vital 


interests which could be promoted even 
by a victorious war. 

This intellectual and moral unrest is 
the inner reason for the continued talk 
on triple alliances, dual alliances, ententes 


and detentes. Monarchs and statesmen 
always seem engaged in maneuvers 
on the diplomatic chessboard, in 
order to isolate one Power and 
to combine others. All this looks 
very serious for innocent observers. 
Diplomacy is a secret game and there- 
fore always overestimated. There is less 
wisdom and less intrigue in all these 
royal visits and diplomatic conferences 
than the ever alert imagination of news- 
papers is accustomed to make the readers 
believe. 

Just now the diplomatic isolation of 
Germany is treated as one of the chief 
topics of the vear. The German Em- 
peror. reviewing his troops some weeks 
ago, spoke to his generals of such an iso- 
lation as a dangerous experiment. “They, 
the other Powers,” he exclaimed, “may 
try it; we are prepared.” In reality the 
isolation of Germany, if it would be more 
than a mere phrase, might become a seri- 
ous danger for the peace of Europe. A 
power like Germany cannot be ignored, 


only the utmost folly could believe that 
a European concert can be played with- 
out the German instrument. Times of 
cabinet wars have passed away. Every 
sovereign in Europe risks to lose his 
crown in an unhappy war. Only national 
interests of the first order could provoke 
a European war, a struggle for life and 
death. Such national interests are not at 
stake. Therefore the disturbance of Eu- 
10pean peace is just as unlikely as a war 
between the United States and Japan. 

There are other perils which threaten 
Germany; dangers arising from the in- 
ternal policy. 

“Make good politics and I will make 
you good finances.” If there is truth in 
these famous words of a French states- 
man, German politics cannot be good, be- 
cause the finances of the Empire are very 
unsatisfactory. During the last five years 
the Reichstag has accepted two great 
revenue measures. In 1903 a tariff re- 
form increased the burden of the con- 
suming masses enormously; duties on 
breadstuffs, on meat, on butter, on lard, 
on all the necessities and commodities uf 
life became higher than,ever before. The 
tariff reform was, in the first place, a 
protective measure. The revenue from 
these duties represents only a small part 
of the consumer’s burden. For instance, 
on wheat and rye the consumers have 
to pay at least 500,000,000 marks annu- 
ally. Only the fifth part of this sum goes 
as duty on foreign corn into the imperial 
treasury, four-fifths go into the pockets 
of the great landowners, who raise in 
Germany wheat and rye for the market. 
Our protective system is  principaily 
based on agricultural products. The 
agrarians, especially the Prussian junk- 
ers, govern our government and have 
been for many years, even in the im- 
perial Parliament, a leading influence. 
The tariff reform of 1903 has everbur- 
dened the consumer, making everything 
artificially expensive. But the revenue de- 
rived from it has been like a drop of water 
on a hot stone. Therefore, three years 
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later new taxes became inevitable. In 
1906 a series of new taxes was introduced. 
We were blessed by taxes on inheritances 
as well as on cigarets, on automobiles 
and railway tickets, etc. All these taxes 
proved insufficient for the financial em- 
barrassments of the Empire. Debts in- 
creased by hundreds of millions. The 
courses of our rent went down, till the 
credit .of the Empire has become worse 
than that of Italy. Now, two years after 
the last tax reform, the Government has 
to face the necessity of procuring one 
hundred millions of dollars a year to 
cover the huge deficit. This is the result 
of a protective policy favoring the in- 
terests of our agrarian party for dec- 
ades. Germany has had prosperous and 
peaceful times. On the other side, free- 
trade England has past thru the very ex- 
pensive Boer War. Now, compare Eng- 
land’s finances with those of Germany! 
In England, during a period of three 
years, forty-five million pounds, or nine 
hundred millions of marks, have been 
paid off the national debt. At the same 


time the increase of Germany’s debts 


amounted to almost the same sum. 

Mr. Asquith, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, showed a surplus of more than 
one hundred millions of marks in his last 
budget, and could propose a reduction of 
the sugar duties by seventy millions of 
marks. Our Secretary of the Treasury 
has to deal with an enormous deficit and 
is constantly hunting after new taxes. 
There never has been a greater triumph 
of sound free-trade principles over the 
system of protection. 

The settlement of our financial embar- 
rassments has been postponed to the next 
session of the Reichstag. Now the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury prepares new tax 
bills. Tobacco, beer and electricity are 
expected to form the basis of new and 
higher revenues. An alcohol monopoly 
is in preparation. The political air is 
filled with rumors. The poor taxpayer 
has to fear everything. What will the Im- 
perial Parliament do? The nut to be 
cracked will be a very hard one. For the 
financial measures of 1903 and 1906 there 
was a majority of Conservatives, Na- 
tional-Liberals and the Center party 
‘Catholics). The three groups of the 
“Freisinn” (Radical Liberals) and the 
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Social Democrats belonged to the oppo- 
sition. Meanwhile, in December, 1906, 
the Reichstag had been dissolved and the 
Center party fell into disgrace. At the fol- 
lowing general election the Center party 
did not suffer from the disgrace of the 
Government, but social democracy lost 
three dozen seats, altho it gained a quar- 
ter of a million votes. The Chancellor, 
Prince Biilow, very much surprised by 
this unexpected victory, tried to form a 
new majority, consisting of Conserva- 
tives, Anti-Semites, National-Liberals 
and the three groups of the Freisinn. 
The Freisinn was foolish enough to go 
into the trap. 

This is the origin of the so called 
Biilow-Bloc. In this bloc the Freisinn 
plays the role of the good fellow who has 
to take the chestnuts out of the fire for 
his bitterest political antagonists. The 
right wing of the bloc is rewarded by 
very substantial fruits, the left wing 
only by flowers. Prince Biilow has legis- 
lative facts for his Agrarian friends, and 
only irresponsible words for his Liberal 
followers. In reality, the bloc is noth- 
ing else than an instrument of reaction. 
It is directed against the democratic ten- 
dencies in socialism, liberalism and in 
the Center party. The question is, Will 
the Freisinn be modest enough to carry 
thru. the parliamentary canals _ the 
Government’s canoe overloaded with new 
taxes, without getting liberal concessions 
from the Chancellor? Such a concession 
would be the reform of the Prussian 
election system. This system is the most 
absurd and unjust which can be imag- 
ined. It guarantees the parliamentary 
power to the squirearchy. By far the 
most numerous party, in Prussia as well 
as in Germany, is the Social Democracy. 
It counts even under the Prussian cor- 
rupt practice of electioneering (no secret 
ballot) more votes than the Conservative 
party, Nevertheless, in the last session 
of the Prussian Parliament Social Demo- 
cracy was not represented by one single 
member, and the Conservatives were rep- 
resented by more than 200 Deputies. 
There never has been asked a more ur- 
gent reform. The Freisinn would be 
fully justified not to grant one mark of 
new revenues to the Chancellor if the 
Prime Minister of Prussia, who is the 
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same person as the Chancellor, does not 
introduce a reform bill in the Prussian 
Parliament. But it is very unlikely that 
this will happen. Prince Biilow would 
not get the consent of his Conservative 
and Agrarian friends for such a reform 
measure, even if he would have the in- 
clination of introducing it. He will esti- 
mate it a far easier task to get for noth- 
ing the consent from the Freisinn for 
new taxes. 

In the midst of this political turmoil 
general elections for a new legislative 
period of the Prussian Parliament have 
taken place in June. The result has been 
the return of all the reactionary forces. 
Of 443 Seats the Freisinn only got 
thirty-six, and for the first time in Prus- 
sian history the Social Democrats gained 
seven seats. Of these seven seats six 
were taken in Berlin from the Freisinn, 
as a protest against the Freisinn’s lack 
of radical energy. This warning ex- 
perience makes the political position of 
the Freisinn still more difficult. Its 


weakness toward Biilow’s bloc policy” 


expels the best democratic elements out 
of his lines, and so the party is more and 
more assimilated to the reactionary part- 
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ners in the bloc. The antagonism 
against Social Democracy becomes pre- 
dominant, and the struggle against reac- 
tion loses its strength. In order to re- 
organize the democratic elements outside 
Social Democracy a new Democratic 
Union has been created. Only two 
months in existence, it shows signs of re- 
markable vitality, especially in Berlin. A 
good many radical voters, who were pre- 
pared to join the Social Democrats, will 
be kept back from that party if they find 
their democratic inclinations satisfied by 
the new party. 

The democratization of Germany has 
become an historical necessity. A great 
industrial commonwealth with 64,000,000 
inhabitants and a well organized labor 
party of 3,250,000 of voters cannot be 
governed, under the methods of feud- 
alism, absolutism and bureaucratism. All 
the troubles, political as well as financial, 
root in the disharmony between our mod- 
ern economic and our obsolete constitu- 
tional development. Political Germany 
limps far behind economic and scientific 
Germany. That is the chief reason of all 
our difficulties in our home and in our 


_ foreign policy. 


Beriin, GERMANY. 


The Drummer of Today 


BY RUBE BOROUGH 


AM an American drummer. I live my 

| life in the midst of war—in the thick 

of the struggle of competitive busi- 
ness. 

The ruling class of the medieval nation 


hired soldiers to wrest property and 
power from the ruling class of a neigh- 
bor nation. For the same purpose indi- 
vidual noble contended with individual 
noble. In the conflict much blood was 
spilled. 

But the world has advanced—the 
transfer of power from nation to nation, 
trom individual to individual, goes on to- 
day, but, in the main, it is effected by 
subtler means than by the clash of arms. 

I am It, today—I am the soldier of the 
bygone age, the heroic figure of the hour. 


Mr. Digby, capitalist, hires me to ex- 
tend the market for his “Arcadian” 
shoes. Mr. burrington, capitalist, hires 
Jim Brown to do the same for his “Step- 
over” shoes. Jim’s and my objective 
point is Mr. Dealer. Separately we talk 
the goods to him and produce samples— 
declare on our oath as to quality and 
quote prices, the “lowest on earth,” in- 
termingling with all a run of delicate 
flattery that we ever carry as one of our 
most effective weapons. If Jim wins Mr. 
Dealer, I lose. Mr. Digby’s shoes never 
reach the public of Mr. Dealer’s town. 
Mr. Burrington has extended his market, 
enlarged his profits and increased his 
power. 

And if all of Mr. Digby’s drummers 
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do no better than I, Mr. Digby will find 
himself eliminated from the strife of 
competitive industry. He will be down 
and out. 

Don’t you believe me? I make or 
break Mr. Digby. I am It—the Ameri- 
can drummer. 

I know it, too. That’s why I am be- 
ginning to carry myself with unshakable 
dignity. That accounts for the self-re- 
spect Digby’s son wonders at. Digby’s 
son is a Harvard graduate—I had a hand 
in making him one. 

Digby’s son has a head full of fantas- 
tic notions handed over to him from the 
books by the pedagogs, but he doesn’t 
seem to have any idea of how he came to 
be so fortunate or unfortunate as to 
“connect” with those notions. I can tell 
him. <A full decade before Digby’s son 
was born Digby made boots, made them 
by hand in a little shop that eventually 
became his own. He made good boots 
and he trained the men that worked for 
him to make good boots. The people 


learned to like those boots and they sold 


well in a local way. Then, about the time 
Digby’s son was born I came into his life. 
I put strange ideas into his head. 
suggestion that Digby’s shoes could be 
sold outside of the county—why, it fair- 
ly staggered him! But Digby hired me 
as a salesman and I went at it. Soon I 
had his “Arcadian” shoes advertised in a 
half dozen neighboring towns and I went 


out and sold them to the merchants of’ 


those towns. And the business grew un- 
til it covered the State. And it continued 
to grow until today “Arcadian” shoes are 
sold all over the Union. 

So I have revolutionized Digby and his 
business. His original idea was to build 
up by the slow process of earnest in- 
dividual labor a good local business and 
to place himself in comfortable circum- 
stances. His sons, should he have any, 
should learn to work with him in the shop 
and eventually he should leave the busi- 
ness for them to carry on. But my sales- 
manship and the revelation of what a 
sales campaign could do gave this idea 
a solar plexus. Digby was pulled from 
his bench one day and established in his 
office as manager. “Henceforth,” said I 
to him, “you’re going to be too busy 
making money to work.” 


~am too dead in earnest to be either. 
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Since then the plant has been enlarged 
a number of times and there have been 
yearly additions of complicated machin- 
ery. 
Now, Digby had dreamed of laying by 
a few thousands to meet a rainy day, but 
instead of realizing his little dream he 
had become worth over three-quarters 
of a million. And with a part of this 
fortune, made from such a vulgar thing 
as shoes, Digby had been able to pur- 
chase for his son those expensive and ex- 
clusive notions that the college offered 
for sale. If it hadn’t been for that large 
market my salesmanship uncovered and 
helped to win, Digby’s son today would 
in all probability be seated, hammer in 
hand, in a little shop helping his father 
repair old shoes. 

Quite probably you don’t understand 
me—this modern American drummer. 
Honest, do you think me a loquacious ass 
with a dash of the libertine in me? If 
you do you’re all wrong. I am not loqua- 
cious and I am not a libertine, today. I 
The 
stress of relentless competition holds me 
together, forces me to keep on the right 
side of the traces. 

Fifteen years ago I might have been a 
man who looked often in the cup—even 
a man of decidedly lax morals. For it 
must be admitted that the life of the 
road, itself, did not tend to encourage in 
me a rigid adherence to the moral codes. 
I lived my days, many of them, among 
strangers and I was often subjected to 
peculiar temptations. I was beyond the 
reach of those restraining influences that 
family, friends and neighbors exert upon 
one. And it was to be anticipated that I 
would overstep the bounds of propriety 
at least ‘occasionally. But for the past 
ten or fifteen years I have found the pur- 
ist in me talking more insistently every 
day. 

“T do not smoke, chew or drink”—I 
hear salesmen say this very often—‘“and 
T mean it when I say that I am strictly 
decent. I am a married man and I am 
loyal to my family. I regard vices as en- 
cumbrances in my business.” 

I am quite sure it is true that “good 
fellows” of the ultra type—the men 
whose days and nights are marked by ex- 
cesses of some sort or other, are slowly 
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but surely being eliminated from the 
drummer world. There are two reasons 
for this process of elimination. These 
reasons may be found, first, in the chang- 
ing attitude of the dealer or merchant 
toward the drummer ; and, second, in the 
changing attitude of the house itself 
toward its representative. 

As to the first reason. In the old days 
the dealer or merchant was the victim of 
the “treating” habit. Only yesterday- I 
heard a drummer tell a story much like 
this: 

“When I first started on the road I 
had to be a spender, a ‘good fellow’ with 
my prospective buyer. The other drum- 
mer was and I had to be or quit the road. 
This prospective buyer, my dealer, ex- 
pected me to warm him up—lI had to buy 
the drinks freely. And with a number 
of my biggest buyers it was necessary 
for me to go out on a regulation spree 
before I could write an order. 


“But that’s all changed today. Why, 


I have to be careful now even about of- 
fering a cigar to a ‘prospect’ for fear 1 
may offend him. 


I offered a cigar the 
other day to a man whom I know to be 
a smoker and instantly his attitude of 
amiability changed to one of coldness. 
He refused the cigar with a curt, ‘No, 
thank you.’ Before I left he reluctantly 
gave his reasons for so doing. 

“When I buy goods,’ he said, ‘I want 
to buy the very best I can for the money. 
And I want to make my decision as to 
the line I am to carry feeling perfectly 
free from the slightest sense of obligation 
to any man. And this slight sense of 
obligation I should feel toward you if I 
smoked your cigar even though I knew 
on sober second thought that you weren’t 
paying for the cigar, nor was your house. 
For it has occurred to me that finally the 
dealer pays the entertainment bill.’ ” 

As the dealer educates himself on the 
general subject of trade relations, he 
looks more and more with impatience 
upon the salesman who, no matter how 
engaging his personality may be, ob- 
trudes the fact that he is a “good fellow.” 
For the instinct of the intelligent buyer 
today is to get down to bed rock as soon 
as possible, absolutely to cut out senti- 
mental considerations’ of all kinds and 
to discuss two things—quality and price. 
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Such men, although they may accept en- 
tertainment from salesmen, do not desire 
it. They merely tolerate it. 

Now, I am not saying that the success- 
ful drummer of today is merely the im- 
personal mouthpiece of the house. Per- 
sonality counts tremendously, but it gets 
in its work in a different manner than it 
did fifteen years ago. The dealer during 
his leisure moments will persistently ask 
questions of the drummer that evince the 
keenest appetite for the business and 
political gossip of the hour. How are 
Smith, Jones and Miller, dealers in three 
neighboring towns, getting along? Do 
you think they sell too close? Is the 2 
cent passenger rate law a good thing? 
Hasn’t this law been responsible for the 
recent advance in our freight rates? 
What do you think of the panic? What 
caused it? Was it the desire on the part 
of the Wall street financiers to <liscredit 
Roosevelt’s administration and thus to 
nip in the bud any possible third term 
aspirations? Is business resuming? 
Where? What do you think of the prices 
of farm products? Will hogs get back 
where they were before the money 
scare? Such are the inquiries the drum- 
mer meets today among buyers in 
metropolis and at cross-roads corners. 
The drummer has his finger on the trade 
pulse of the nation. And the dealer looks 
to him for information as to the condi- 
tion. 

Behold the drummer, then, in a new 
role. He is no longer entertainer. 
Sharply he observes the facts around 
him. He studies them in order that he 
may give the plausible answer. And then 
he steps forth confidently as an educator 
of the tradesmen of the country. 

Now, as to the second reason for the 
changing character of the drummer. 
There is a growing reluctance on the part 
of the house, particularly of the large 
business institution, to make allowance 
for that one-time prominent item of ex- 
pense—entertainment. In their passion 
for economy in the production and mar- 
keting of their article not a few houses 
already refuse absolutely to spend a cent 
to the end of “purchasing the goodwill 
of the customer.” The expense of treat- 
ing, of all the evidences of “good fellow- 
ship,” is thereby thrown upon the drum- 
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mer. And this individual, so long noted 
for his far-flouted generosity, begins to 
retrench. He cuts off all the costly ex- 
cesses—one by one they go until he is 
left very much like the mass of men. 

You see, it pays him to walk the 
strait and narrow path. And he tries 
it. And the house applauds him in the 
effort. For it believes that only along 
this line can he grow in efficiency from 
year to year. 

No, the man on the road is not a de- 
votee of Folly. He is the strenuous 
laborer in the business world of today. 
Whether his mission be as worthy or not, 
he strives with all the zeal of a fanatical 
social and political reformer to attain his 
end. That end, the conquest of territory 
for his house, enlists his continuously 
concentrated efforts. Year after year he 
travels over the field rooting out the 
prejudices cunningly implanted by his 
competitors and sowing the seeds of con- 
fidence in the line of his house. 

Or it is as if his competitor were an 
enemy in war and he were’ constantly 


watching that enemy’s defenses to dis- 
cover a weak point; and when that weak 
point appears he hurries on to the ground 
for an attack. 

For the drummer of today is, first of 
all, be it remembered, a fighter; he never 


admits defeat. Repulsed today, he 
swings into the struggle tomorrow with 
conviction unshaken. He is so mastered 
thru and thru by the passion for ultimate 
victory that no series of temporary re- 
verses may dampen his ardor. 

And these victories of this modern 
man of exploits, what do they mean? 
They mean that back there in the facto- 
ries and workshops dominated by his 
house the wheels of industry will start to 
exultant whirling, and thousands of men 
will find employment. Oh, yes, I mustn’t 
forget, and women and children, too. 
For the drummer’s vigilance of mind and 
perseverance of soul stand back of all 
this activity. 

You may be thinking of the “traveling 
man” in George Ade’s “The County 
Chairman.” But don’t you believe Ade. 
That “traveling man” in actual life 
wouldn’t last as long as a wreath of 
cigar smoke in a whirlwind. He isn’t 
real. 

My friends sometimes laughingly refer 


to me as a pedler. But I am not a ped- 
ler. I tell you—and I want you to re- 
member it—that I am put on the road to 
fight for territory, to win territory and 
to hold it. The pedler concentrates him- 
self on the deal at hand. The future may 
go hang. He is after just one thing, to 
sell his article to the interested party 
now and at the biggest possible profit. 
Tomorrow he will move on. Today he 
will grossly misrepresent, and tomorrow, 
of necessity, he will seek a new market. 
He holds tenaciously to a perversion of 
that ancient adage, “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.” 

Of course from the viewpoint of so- 
cial function I am seen to be an evolved 
pedler. Two parallel streaks of steel 
glimmering in the sun and crisscrossing 
the entire country are responsible for the 
evolution. Big markets were made ac- 
cessible by steam to thousands of little 
shops. Markets overlapped. Relentless 
competition ensued, marked by the 
wholesale slaughter of the incompetent 
and by the growth of the small to the 
large institution. And in this process 
the pedler, nomad of bargain and 
dicker, composite buyer and seller, was 
eliminated, and in his place appeared that 
modern specialist, the drummer, whose 
function was to sell continuously in a de- 
fined area. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
pedler ethics have not yet been wholly 
eliminated from the world of the travel- 
ing salesman. Only recently I had an 
opportunity to study a drummer of the 
“pedler” type. He was an elderly man, 
with gray hairs, and he had sold goods 
on the road for thirty years. During my 
chat with him he complained that busi- 
ness was not what it had once been with 
him; that now, on a given volume of 
business a year, he was making much less 
money for his firm than in the early 
days. Profits were all shot to pieces to- 
day. This man didn’t know what a price 
list was. He confessed that he quoted a 
dozen different figures on the same 
product for a dozen different dealers; 
that he “dickered” with his prospect, set 
his price high and got all he could get 
out of his man. Sometimes it was neces- 
sary to make big concessions and some- 
times only trifling ones. 

Now, it is quite probable that the av- 
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erage progressive, aggressive dealer isn’t 
wasting much of his valuable time on 
this fellow. For, first of all, the modern 
dealer demands from the salesman pre- 
cision of statement and accuracy of in- 
formation. And the modern drummer is 
aware of this demand, and in response to 
it he hands over at the opportune time 
the modern price list, a schedule care- 
fully built up on a basis of actual cost. 
“Such and such are our discounts,” says 
the modern drummer; all this taking 
place, of course, after he has brought 
into play all the forces of his personality 
to convince his “prospect” that his stuff 
has the quality for the money. And 
such the price remains, and such the dis- 
counts. There may be only very minor 
concessions, if any at all. 

Yes, it is true. We drummers are 


getting to be more and more “on the 
square” with buyers, so far as putting 
them on a basis of price equality is con- 
cerned. But now don’t you get maudlin- 
ly sentimental and go to talking about 
the moral and spiritual influences of the 
day; for these have little, if anything, to 


do with the modern drummer’s “square- 
ness.” If you’re hunting for causes, I'll 
remind you of those parallel streaks of 
glimering steel that tie communities to- 
gether today. How much these are real- 
ly back of, anyway! 

The ideal community for the drummer 
to enter is the community of liberal ca- 
pacity to consume. And if he be intel- 
ligent, this drummer will resent any anti- 
social effort that would result in crip- 
pling the purchasing power of the great 
masses of people. If he sells in the rural 
community he rejoices to see high 
prices for farm products. And if his 
“line” enters the industrial center, he is 
glad to note a generally high wage scale 
and the accompanying high standard of 
living. Despite this latter fact, however, 
one meets among men of the road not a 
few bitter antagonists of trades union- 
ism. But the attitude of such is easy to 
understand when the fact is made clear 
that the drummer’s business and social 
associates are often men belonging to the 
employing class,or that the drummer may 
be a stockholder in the institution he rep- 
resents, or may hope to become some day 
a direct employer of labor. 
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Unconsciously, but irresistibly, the 
drummer is drawn to a close study of the 
markets. And you will be surprised at 
the amount of information he has gath- 
ered on this subject. A really imposing 
array of facts he can marshal relative to 
conditions in the territory in which he 
travels. At Butler, Mich., he doesn’t ex- 
pect to sell heavily this year because a 
bank failure cleaned the farmers about 
that place out of $120,000. Or a pro- 
longed strike in the iron foundries at 
Westphalia, Pa., will curtail his sales 
there this spring. Trade is phenomenal 
at Jackson, Ill., because the price of corn 
is high, and Jackson farmers produce 
heavily for the market. At Wiltsburg, 
Mich., on the contrary, business is prac- 
ticaly at a standstill, because Wiltsburg 
farmers go in heavy on hogs, and hogs 
have been “off” all winter. Too much 
of that high-priced corn had to be im- 
ported into the community. Bad floods 
at Wolcottville, Ind., have hurt the 
wheat, and it just happens that the wheat 
acreage is heavy there this year. Thus 
the facts assemble in the mind of the 
traveling salesman. 

And with this intimate knowledge of 
market conditions the drummer army is 
often able to do valuable work toward 
warding off those periodically threaten- 
ing strokes of industrial paralysis. 
Imagine, for instance, the tremen- 
dous pressure brought to bear by 
the salesman on the dealer and 
merchant world during the past winter. 
Following the panic fear pervaded the 
minds of middlemen everywhere. But 
the thousands of drummer got in their 
work. Insistently they delivered the ad- 
vice, “Buy, buy now.” And they fought 
fear with a counter fear. ‘Buy now,” 
they declared, “for you will want to sell 
later. And if you fellows hang off now 
you won't be able to get your stuff when 
you want it.” And the middlemen 
bought, cautiously, but they bought. And 
their buying kept open the shops that put 
out the finished product, and these in 
turn opened the accessory institutions. 
For the dealer and merchant feared, 
what the drummer predicted, that with 
the breaking up of winter, the consumer, 
able or compelled to buy, would demand 
the product, and with the sudden rush of 
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orders from middleman to factory and 
from factory on thru the line of acces- 
sories, he would become the victim of 
an inevitable delay and confusion that 
would mean heavy loss to him. 

And in return for all this service to the 
captains of industry drummers are com- 
paratively well paid. I myself know sev- 
eral salesmen representing smaller 
houses whose salaries nearly equal those 
of the heads of the institutions. It may 
be stated as a general truth that the 
drummer is best paid in those lines where 
competition is keenest, where salesman- 
ship enters as a factor of great impor- 
tance, and that the man on the road rep- 
resenting a house that has a practical 
monopoly in his territory travels on a 
much smaller salary. Not long ago I 
met a young fellow who sold “fancy” 
canned meats, and who in the course of 
a year swept over a tremendous stretch 
of territory. He appeared to me from 


the conversation I had with him to be a 
faithful and reliable worker, but an indi- 
vidual wholly incapable of developing 


anything like brilliant salesmanship. 
This young man spoke frankly with me. 
“My salary is not large,” he said, “but I 
like the road. I want to know what this 
country is like. No, I am not a salesman. 
I am simply an order taker for my house, 
which in my line has no real competition. 
I make the calls I am expected to make 
and the demand for the goods does the 
rest. It’s a simple matter of making 
calls—that’s all there is to it.” 

But while it may be true that the gen- 
eral tendency in the business world is 
inevitably toward ultimate monopoly, 
competition reigns supreme in the ma- 
jority of the industries, and the selling 
expense, the price paid for winning and 
holding a market, is tremendous. 

This fact was made the subject of 
comment the other day by a mild-man- 
nered man who rode into Chicago with 
me. 
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“You drummers, the whole vast army 
of you,” he said, smiling pleasantly, “are 
a big load on the consumers of the na- 
tion. You are—pardon me, sir, but you 
are—parasites. You render society no 
service; you are not producers of real 
value. And yet comparatively you are 
generously paid.” 

“But we wc-k hard,” said I, bristling 
up, in self-defense, “and whether we are 
a load on society or not, we are indispen- 
sable.” 

“You work,” he retorted; “truly, you 
work hard—in the effort to do up the 
other fellow. And your work 1s indis- 
pensable—to your house, but not to the 
public in general.” 

My companion paused dreamily for a 
moment, and then continued : 

“Of course, I understand that as long 
as competition survives you drummers 
are a necessity. But you will have to go, 
for competition is surely doomed. Ev- 
ery day the trust renders your job less 
secure. For the trust, when it comes, 
will not tolerate economic waste, and the 
selling expense will be cut to the mini- 
mum.” 

“But the trust,” I burst out with fervor, 
“is an enemy of the people. The coun- 
try will be worse off with it and without 
us than without it and with us. For the 
trust, possessing the power, eventually 
demands high prices, while competition 
has a leveling effect.” 

“That may all be true,” he replied in 
his quiet, dogmatic tone, “but the fact re- 
mains that the trust, thru the economy of 
production on a large scale and thru the 
elimination of the wastes of advertising 
and selling wars, could furnish us goods 
at a lower figure than your small com- 
peting firms, if it wanted to. 

“At present the trust’s only service to 
society, I’ll admit, is to demonstrate the 
superiority of a method. But evolution 
will carry it eventually out of the control 
of irresponsible individuals.” 

MARSHALL, MICH. 
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Literary Controversies New and 
Old 


Mucn good time has been wasted 
vindicating people who do not need it, 
and tho Mr. Russell’s plea for Thomas 
Chatterton’ is both interesting and con- 
vincing as to the boy’s character, the 
brutal conspiracy of which he makes so 
much has been more imaginary than real. 
Yet the story of the boy’s life is pleas- 
ingly told. Of the humblest parentage, 
with a trade school training and two 
years in a lawyer’s office, he died at 
seventeen, bequeathing to the world one 
of its most foolish controversies, and in- 
debted to Walpole for the exaggerated 
title of ““forger” and the baseless charge 
of “libertine.” Dreaming in the shadows 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, of which 
his ancestors had for generations been 
sextons, and finding about him no sym- 
pathetic comprehension, the boy created 
a world of his own, centering about the 
historic figure of Canynge, the four- 
teenth century founder of the church, 
and his imaginary companion, priest and 
poet, Thomas Rowley—a world so real 
and dear to him that he scarcely knew 
the imaginary from the true. When he 
was beaten by schoolmaster and lawyer 
for the crime of writing poetry in leisure 
hours he fled to this happier world, and, 
clothing his poems in the antique dress 
he loved, he disguised himself for safety 
in the cloak of the imaginary Rowley, 
three centuries dead. Tho the forms of 
these poems were modern, their spelling 
but a poor imitation of the old, and their 
handwriting, which he had laboriously 
learned from old parchments found in 
the church, was palpably recent, the so- 
called forgeries deceived those who first 
saw them, including Horace Walpole, to 
whom he sent them in his desire for the 
appraisement of discerning literary taste. 
It is for this rather innocuous fraud that 
the boy who committed suicide in 1770 
from disappointment and overwork has 
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been called a forger. The story is a sad 
one, but Chatterton’s life was not so piti- 
ful nor the world’s treatment so brutal 
as the biographer’s excessive sympathy 
would persuade us to believe. 

In the days when sententiousness, flac- 
cid sentiment and cold epigrams had 
usurped the place of poetry, and fatuous 
indifference characterized the upper 
classes, Chatterton was a romanticist and 
a revolutionist. It is a singular proof 
that new movements, literary as well as 
social, often spring from the soil, that 
this boy, apparently quite out of touch 
with the uncertain beginnings of rontan- 
ticism in the literary world, and un- 
taught in the principles of democracy 
save as he had imbibed them from his few 
apprentice associates, flung himself into 
the fight, struck boldly the note of spon- 
taneous feeling and untrammeled melody 
in verse, and stirringly defended popular 
rights, whether in England or the colo- 
nies of America. Altho in 1765 Bishop 
Percy had published his epoch - making 
collection of old English ballads, they 
were as yet ill received, and interest in 
medievalism was but struggling timidly 
against the complacency of the age. But 
from his world of dreams in the gloom 
of St. Mary Redcliffe Chatterton stepped 
out a full-fledged romanticist by nature 
rather than by conviction. 

Mr. Russell is as extravagant in his 
praise of Chatterton’s poems as he is un- 
discriminating in his estimate of his in- 
fluence upon the romantic movement. 
Wonderful as the poems are, they have 
more of promise than fulfilment, and 
cannot be weighed without remembering 
the melody of Collins, the nature wor- 
ship of Thompson, the zeal of Percy and 
the humanity of Crabbe. Moreover, 
Robert Burns was a contemporary equal- 
ly untrained and equally spontaneous as 
a Ivrist. No! the spirit was already in 
the air; Chatterton was by no means its 
inspiration, but a startling manifestation 
of it. Saner judgment as to the value 
of the boy’s work and a broader and 
more sympathetic account of the rising 
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romantic movement would have gone 
further toward putting Chatterton in his 
proper place, for the movement of which 
he formed so strange a part was greater 
and wider than he. Moreover, a careful 
estimate of Chatterton’s influence upon 
the poets who followed him, upon the 
Lake School, upon Keats and Shelley, 
and upon the pre-Raphaelites, would 
have been welcome. Unsupported state- 
ments, however enthusiastic, prove little. 
Nevertheless, the book is distinctly inter- 
esting. The generous spirit and the 
splendid spontaneous melody of the boy 
have been too much neglected, and there 
is no great harm in reiterating the fool- 
ishness of the charge of forgery. The 
so-called Rowley poems reflect far more 
upon the scholarship of the age than 
upon their author. They thrust forth in 
glartng colors contemporary ignorance 
of language development, of changes in 
literary form, and of dramatic history. 
Possibly the fierce controversy over the 
antiquity of the poems did as much to 
forward the study of the Middle Ages 
and their literature as did the romantic 
feeling of the poems themselves. 

The poverty and calumny that in life 
and death pursued Edgar Allan Poe 
have been not less strange rewards of 
genius. The little volume by Mrs. Weiss’ 
assumes to be neither a biography nor a 
critical study, but an attempt to disprove 
certain misrepresentations by picturing 
the more intimate side of his life, a task 
for which the author had special oppor- 
tunities. Yet we question whether she 
does more for Poe than the very fair and 
authoritative book by Woodbury. She 
paints a darker. picture of his relations 
with women both before and after his 
marriage, but thrusts into stronger light 
than hitherto his kindliness and cheerful- 
ness, in opposition to the melancholy and 
morbid temperament so often ascribed to 
him. His marriage with his cousin Vir- 
ginia was, according to Mrs. Weiss, his 
greatest misfortune. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, she regards it as by no 
means a marriag. of romantic love, but 
the work of Virginia’s mother, and tho 
he of all men needed a wife of strong 
personality to guide and inspire him, the 
child cousin was never a real companion, 


*TuHe Home Lire or Por. By Susan Archer Weiss. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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could not appreciate his work, and had 
not, as he himself said, read all his 
poems. Since he seems to have grown 
keenly aware of his misfortune, prob- 
ably his noblest trait was the unfailing 
patience, kindliness and affection he 
showed his wife and her mother. Oi 
Poe’s gentleness the book offers new and 
vivid proof. The author is essentially 
fair. She has made an interesting coi- 
lection of personal and authoritative 
facts and delineated a consistent char- 
acter. Her contribution to Poe literature 
is a permanent and wholesome one. 

Poe is an inevitable candidate for bio- 
graphical sets. Mr. Macy,’ in putting to 
gether a truthful, if sketchy, outline of the 
facts of Poe’s life and enlivening the re- 
cital with a pleasing epigrammatic twist, 
has succeeded well in an unpromising 
task, told his bare facts rather interest- 
ingly, and maintained a thoro fairness to- 
ward Poe’s character, tho perhaps with- 
out a sympathetic insight into his genius. 
If, unfortunately, Poe lends himself ill 
to a concise and handy treatment, still 
pocket biographies must needs be writ- 
ten, and for that Mr. Macy is not to 
blame. Of course it is only old mate- 
rial new told, but, considering its limita- 
tions, it is well done. We are glad it 
was Mr. Macy and not some one else who 
did it. 

Strikingly wholesome to one who has 
been compelled to read much of the 
“higher criticism’’ of Shakespeare is the 
discussion of the problem of “Hamlet,” 
which leads Professor Lewis into an 
essay upon the genesis of the play.* Dis- 
missing difficulties over which learned 
commentators have fought with intri- 
cacies of interpretation that would have 
left Shakespeare himself bewildered and 
aghast, the writer offers an explanation 
both sane and simple. In “Hamlet” 
Shakespeare was but revising a previous 
play, the so-called “Ur-Hamlet,” written 
presumably by Thomas Kyd, and this it 
its turn was a retelling of the French 
version of the story. Kyd adapted the 
narrative to his dramatic purpose with- 
out always preserving its consistency. 
Shakespeare took over some of these in- 
consistencies of Kyd and introduced oth- 
*Epcar Attan Pos. By John Macy. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents net. 


‘Tue Genesis or HAMLET. By Chariton M. Lewis. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
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ers of -his own, and the earlier hero of 
action was but partially transformed into 
the contemplative Hamlet of Shake- 
speare, the incongruities of whose char- 
acter are not illustrations of super-subtle 
psychology, but merely unassimilated in- 
heritances from the old story. The ed- 
itors have been perpetually barking their 
shins over problems in Shakespeare be- 
cause they have assumed in him a super- 
human flawlessness and insight, when 
the fact of the matter is he is often irre- 
concilable because he was retelling old 
stories, and didn’t see the difficulties 
made by the changes he introduced, or 
possibly merely because he wouldn’t take 
the trouble to avoid them. He had the 
sad habit of slurring over discrepancies 
that did not vitally interfere with the 
logic or interest of the play to the audi- 
ence that saw it acted before them and 
had neither time nor inclination for care- 
ful analysis. He wrote for the stage and 
not for the study, and was not above 
sacrificing consistency to dramatic effect. 

Professor Lewis's work is an emi- 
nently sane and readable essay toward a 
rational appreciation of Shakespeare. It 
is a valuable contribution toward the 
reconstruction of that lost “Ur-Hamlet,” 
which can be got together only from its 
sources and the plays which were built 
upon it. The most important of these is 
the German drama supposed to be a 
version of the Kydian play. Useful, 
therefore, in this connection is the vol- 
ume of the Bankside Restoration Shake- 
speare, which gives in parallel columns 
a translation of this and the text of the 
second quarto of “Hamlet,” published in 
1604. 

& 


The History of the Dogma of 
the Papacy 


THis work,* the very essence of deep 
and wide scholarship, is among the best 
which we ever came across, of how to 
not say a thing. It purports to give a 
history of the dogma of the Papacy. 
In vain one finds any trace of such a 
_*Hamitet anp THE Ur-Hamter. The Text of the 
Second Quarto of 1604, with a Conjectural Text of 
the Alleged Kyd Hamlet Preceding: it. With an In- 
troduction by Appleton Morgan. New York: The 
Shakespeare Society. $5. 

*HistorreE pu DoGME DE LA PAPAUTE DES ORIGINES 


A LA FIN DU QuaTRIEME StecLe. Par L’Abbé Josesh 
Turmel. Paris: Picard. 
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dogma. It opens with the year 50. The 
three texts upon which this doctrine 
rests, “Thou art Peter,” “Confirm thy 
brethren,” “Feed my sheep,’ are not 
cited in its favor. 

The question whether Peter ever was 
in Rome or not is left unsolved. 

“It must be admitted that the evangelizing 
of Rome’s Jewish colony was done by anony- 
mous workmen, unknown Jews converted in 
the East and suddenly carried by the needs of 
life to the banks of the Tiber” (p. 9). 

In concluding the discussion on what 
city is meant by Babylon in First Peter, 
Turmel declares that either this Epistle 
must be sacrificed to the Catholic tradi- 
tion, which puts Peter’s tomb in Rome, 
or Peter’s Roman burial place must give 
way to the First Epistle. 

The sketch of St. Cyprian and his deal- 
ings with Cornelius and Stephen of 
Rome would win the admiration of Tal- 
leyrand. It is the pen now rather than 
the tongue which is given us to conceal 
our thoughts. 

According to the African prelate, 
“Thou art Peter” is the chart of episco- 


pacy and also a symbol of its unity ; and in 
its turn this unity, whose symbol is Peter, 
has its source in the spirit of fraternal 


concord, which binds the bishops. The 
episcopate is therefore a federation. 
Every bishop is absolute master of that 
portion of the flock confided to his care. 
“Rome! It fills but a very modest place 
in this conception of the Church and the 
episcopate” (p. 132). The controversy 
over rebaptizing of the lapsed brought 
Stephen of Rome and Cyprian to an 
issue. 

Cyprian held his ground; so did 
Stephen, who during it cited for the first 
time in support of the Papacy the text 
“Thout art Peter,” and thus gave to the 
authority of the apostolic see, its most 
celebrated text of scripture (p. 77), 250 
years in finding this out! 

The story of the First Council at 
Niczea is given in detail. Constantine’s 
letter of convocation is quoted as well as 
the curious expression he made use of in 
addressing a number of bishops who were 
dining with him: “You are for the 
things done within the Church, but I have 
been made bishop by God for the things 
on the outside” (p. 214). So also the 
fall of Liberius in Arianism, which D6l- 
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linger tells us in “Janus” is hardly con- 
sonant with Papal holiness and infalli- 
bility, is narrated with a wealth of de- 
tails. 

We close the book with surprise. Tur- 
mel uses every one of the stock argu- 
ments in favor of the primacy of Peter; 
but he discusses every known objection 
and puts the reader in a frame of mind 
anything but convinced of the soundness 
of the doctrine. 

It will be a wonder if the book escapes 
the Index. Already heresy hunters are 
after Turmel as the “Herzog” who wrote 
the articles in La Revue d'Histoire et de 
Litterature Religieuses, on Mary’s vir- 
ginity, which proves her to have had 
many children, and also as the “Dupin,” 
whose brochure on the Trinity in the first 
three ages makes that doctrine a sort of 
Roman composite between African 
thought and Greek metaphysics. Turmel 
has made affidavit that he is not “Her- 
zog”’ or “Dupin.” True, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that both Herzog and Dupin 
are one and the same Turmel. The 
heresy hunters have a fresh handle in the 
new history of the dogma of the Papacy. 


& 


The Grafton Historical Series 


THE increased interest that the people 
of the United States are taking in their 
ancestors and ancestral dwelling places 
is shown by the number of works on lo- 
cal history now appearing. Among 
these, the Grafton Historical Series * is 
especially useful because it brings the 
reader in direct contact with the life of 
cvionial days by their copious quotations 
and references to the original sources. 
They accordingly fill a place between the 
historical novel and the university mono- 
graph, being more accurate than the for- 
mer and more readable than tne latter. 


*“The Grafton Historical Series.” Edited by 
Henry R. Stiles. In Otpe Connecticut. By Charles 
Burr Todd ($1.25). Htstortc Hapiey. By Alice More- 
house Walker ($1.25). Kina Puitip’s War. By George 
W. Ellis and John E. Morris ($2.00). In OLpe Mas- 
sacuusetts. By C. B. Todd ($1.50). A History of 
MATTAPOISETTS AND Otp RocHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Mary Hall Leonard and others ($2.00). In OLpe 
New York State. By C. B. Todd ($1.50). Oxp 
SteamsBoat Days on THE Hupson. 
Buckman (($1.25). THe CHEROKEE 


By David Lear 
NDIANS. By 
Thomas Valentine Parker ($1.25). THe WitcHcrart 


Detusion 1n Cotontat Connecticut. By John M. 
Taylor ($1.50). H1istortc Graves oF MARYLAND AND 
tHE District oF CotumBia. By Helen W. Ridgely 
($2.00). New York: The Grafton Press. 
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They serve to dispel the glamor whicn 
successive generations of imitative writ- 
ers and lecturers have thrown round the 
men of the period, and, at the same time, 
by showing us the real difficulties and 
limitations of their environments, enable 
us to form our own conclusions of their 
characters and achievements. It takes 
the edges off our rhetorical admiration 
of their heroic virtues and denunciation 
of their bigotry and cruelty, but we gain 
the acquaintance with more credible and 
comprehensible human beings. 

The most interesting volume of this 
series is that on witchcraft in Connecticut, 
for it has, unfortunately, a timely impor- 
tance on account of the present recru- 
descence of superstition. How can the 
author speak so confidently of “this age 
ef reason, of religious enlightenment, lib- 
erty and catholicity, when witchcraft 
has lost its mystery and power, when in- 
telligence reigns”? Does not Mr. Tay- 
lor know that if he asks today his near- 
est neighbors on the street car, that 
le will get personal narratives of sutcr- 
natural occurrences quite as incredib'c 
and quite as firmly believed as any he 
records? Mr. Taylor has done a service 
to psychology as well as to history in 
searching out and publishing the original 
documénts in the most important of the 
Connecticut witchcraft cases. Here, for 
example, is the sort of evidence on which 
Goody Harrison was convicted of witch- 
craft in collusion with James Wakely and 
condemned to death at Hartford in 1669: 

“Thomas Bracy aged 31 years testifieth as 
follows that formerly James Wakeley would 
haue. borrowed a saddle of the saide Thomas 
Bracy, which Thomas Bracy denyed to lend to 
him, he threatened Thomas and saide it had 
bene better he had lent it to him. Allsve 
Thomas Bracy beinge at worke the same day 
making a jacket & a paire of breeches, he 
labored to his best understanding to set on the 
sleeues aright on the jacket and seauen tymes 
he placed the sleues wronge, setting the elbow 
on the wronge side and was faine to rip them 
of and new set them on againe, and alsoe the 
breeches goeing to cut out the breeches 
haueing two pieces of cloth of different collors, 
he was so bemoydered in the matter, that he 
cut out the breeches one of one collor, the 
other off another collor, in such a manner he 
was bemoydered in his wunderstandinge or 
actinge vet neuertheless the same daie and 
tyme he was well in his understandinge and 
health in other matters and soe was forced to 
leaue workinge that daie. 

“The saide Thomas beinge at Sargant Hugh 
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Wells his house ouer against John Harrison’s 
house, in Weathersfield, he saw a cart cominge 
towards John Harrison’s house loaden with 
hay, on the top of the hay he saw perfectly a 
red calfes head, the ears standing peart up, 
and keeping his sight on the cart tell the cart 
came to the barne, the calfe vanised, and Har- 
rison stoode on the carte wch appared not to 
Thomas before, nor could Thomas find or see 
any calf theire at all though he sought to see 
the calfe.” 

But the life of the Widow Harrison 
was saved partly thru the action of the 
ministers, who, far from __instigat- 
ing these persecutions, as is com- 
monly supposed, used their  influ- 
ence against the cruder forms of supersti- 
tion and the rash acceptance of personal 
testimony. Thus in case of the Fairfield 
witches in 1692, the Rev. Timothy Wood- 
bridge and Joseph Eliot give their “con- 
currance with ye generallity of divines” 
against the validity of the sink-or-swim 
test, the stigmata on the body, the dying 
of cattle and other evidences of collusion 
with Satan. 

The latest volume of the series contains 
the inscriptions on the tombstones in 
mast of the counties of Maryland and in 


Washington and Georgetown, an investi- 
gation carried out under the auspices of 
the Maryland Society of Colonial Dames. 
It has little interest for the general read- 
er, but its 2,000 names carefully indexed 
may supply the missing links in some- 
body’s genealogy. 


a 


On the Knees of the Gods. 
man Dodd. New York: 
Co. $1.50. 

This book is in one aspect a sort of 
“Bekker’s Chonicles,” while in another it 
is a thrilling story of two persons, Maia, 
the heroine, an Athenian, who as a babe 
had been exposed by a cruel father, Kri- 
tios, who wished to unburden himself of 
a superfluous female offspring. The 
castaway was reared by a Corinthian 
chorus-master, and became a wonder in 
song and dance. But all roads led to 
Athens, and Maia’s talent could not be 
hidden. With a rich, fond and aged hus- 
band who saved her from slavery she 
came to Athens and fell in love with Ion, 
a splendid athlete. At Olympia their 
love was sealed. But even after the death 
of old Nerias, family arrangements pre- 
vented the marriage. Ion with his splen- 
did horses amd his iron nerve won the 
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four-horse chariot race. The description 
of the victory is thrilling. The Sicilian 
expedition and the ruin of the Athenians 
are well portrayed. The return of a sin- 
gle straggler to the Peirzus, bringing 
the news of the disaster to Athens, sends 
Maia to Sicily with a swift trireme. She 
arrives in Syracuse just in time to draw 
Ion, a living skeleton, from one of the 
quarries, which were pits of hell. He 
would have failed at last like most of the 
captives had he not been gifted with an 
athlete’s physique, and able to sing to his 
captors the choruses of Sophocles and 
Euripides. Never in the world did a 
civilized people give such full rein to cru- 
elty. But Syracuse had great provoca- 
tion. Maia’s anguish at the sight of Ion 
is overwhelming. She ransoms him and 
brings him home. She learns that she is 
of high parentage from a noble mother. 
To the last chapter the description is sus- 
tained. There are some errors to correct. 
Corinth never had “forty miles of walls,” 
nor did it have “a million or more” in- 
habitants. The chief blemish is the curi- 
ous spelling. Samples are ‘Pollox,” 
“Castilian spring,” ‘“Alicibiades,” ‘‘Ali- 
cibiadian,”” and in constant repetition 
“Clearckus” and “Thrasybulous.” 
s 


Seraphica. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. New 


York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

The scenes of this story are laid in 
France when Louis XV was King and 
Philip of Orleans was regent—“An ideal 
time in the world’s history,” the author 
writes. “A gentry wearied of great wars 
which were not always successful wars, 
wearied of the sanctimonies that ac- 
companied the dominion of a Main- 
tenon, wearied of formalities, pomposi- 
ties, shams and braggadocios innumera- 
ble, found itself suddenly able to breathe 
more freely, to sin more liberally, to be 
more blithe about its vices, more merry 
about its pleasures, more careless of 
parade.” And the story fits well into 
such times. The hero is a certain Prince 
Renaud, already in love with a court fa- 
vorite. On this account he refuses to 
marry the pretty young Duchess Seraph- 
ica, whom he has never seen, but who has 
been chosen for him in spite of the pre- 
occupation of his affections. He starts 
for Paris and his lady love there, and is 
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joined by a young bantling in breeches 
home if he would be appreciated at home. 
who saves his life upon sundry occasions, 
and in other ways renders himself ser- 
viceable. The sequel proves that the 
bantling is really the duchess in disguise. 
Cupid could ask no better situation, and 
he makes the most of this. It is a gay lit- 
tle butterfly romance floating above the 
tangled ambitions and the graver poli- 
cies of the times. 


The Old Dominion, Her Making and Her 
Manners. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


1.50. 

Unluckily, this volume is a year after 
the fair. In 1907, as preparatory to the 
Jamestown Exposition, it would have 
been in the nick of time. It does not pre- 
tend to serious historical importance nor 
to any research, the historical part being 
avowedly founded on Brown’s “Genesis 
of the United States.” There is a curi- 
ous confusion in the substitution, which 
occurs more than once, of the dates of 
the seventeenth for those of the sixteenth 
century. To show that it is a slip of 
memory and not a mere misprint, we 
have the armada year given as “1688” 
(p. 55) with the addition: “England 
made herself ready for the final struggle 
on which was to rest her civilization as 
more than a hundred years later she made 
ready to meet Napoleon,” when, in fact, 
it was, of course, more than two hundred 
years. As a popular account of the 
“making” of Virginia, Mr. Page’s work 
will by no means tend to supersede John 
Fiske’s. The author is much more at 
home when he comes to the “manners.” 
The chapters on personal reminiscence, 
on the University of Virginia, and Han- 
over County after the war show Mr. 
Page’s attractive personal touch, and are 
worth reading. 


The Iron Lord. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: The Empire Book Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Crockett is the well-known writer 
of tales that tend to make the blood run 
cold—chiefly because he allows persons 
in them to die on his hands under sus- 
picious circumstances, and because he 
will not permit the moon to shine upon 
the darkest nights, so the reader instinct- 
tively expects the worse. One cannot 
feel safe with an author who leads his 
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home if he would be appreciated at home. 
characters forth in Egyptian darkness, 
and who will not bring them home till 
morning. In thé present volume he pays 
little attention to the scenery, having 
used it so often, but from certain topo- 
graphical indications we infer that this 
Iron Lord is the owner of an iron ore 
mine somewhere in Scotland, an infer- 
ence confirmed later on in the story. 
And the initial chapters do tend to chill 
the blood if the reader is young and has 
a trembling, ghost-seeing imagination. 
But after Vida, the spirited daughter of 
the Iron Master, has been rescued from 
the ship where her viciously smelted 
father has caused her to be abandoned 
along with her dead mother, upon the 
open sea, the author clears his brow and 
changes his mood. He intimates more 
roses and sunshine than authors in gen- 
eral have been willing to admit to be a 
part of natural phenomena in Scotland. 
Chapters follow filled with tea and con- 
versation. Mr. Crockett handles half a 
dozen pairs of lovers with the ease of one 
accustomed to conducting such romantic 
cotillions thru this vale of tears. They 
are all married in the end and live happy 
ever after, even the Iron Lord, who has 
been reduced to poverty for this beauti- 
ful purpose. Let the reader read if he 
chooses. The book will not injure his 
feeblest virtue, but do not let him pur- 
chase it under the impression that he is 
buying one of S. R. Crockett’s dark o’ 
the moon tales. 
& 


Reminiscences of Oxford. By the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell, M. A., late Fellow of New Col- 
lege. With 16 illustrations. Second edi-- 
tion. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00. 

Those who possess the first edition of 
this fascinating bundle or “fascine” of 
anecdotes will be tantalized by the 
amount of new matter the author has 
added in the second. There are not many 
Oxonians left alive who are qualified to 
reminisce about “Oxford in the Thir- 
ties.” Of one of the few, we read with 
some surprise: “Goldwin Smith’— 
“vastiest Goldwin,” Rolleston always call- 
ed him—‘“towered above his fellows as 
undergraduate and bachelor. We all saw 
in him the coming man; but he married, 
settled in America, and never came.” 
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Evidently an Englishman must stay at 
home if he would be appreciated at home. 
The reminiscent knew his Oxford not 
only in the thirties, but long after, since 
he continued to reside as a fellow, and 
has personal recollection of the best in 
arts and letters, Church and state, re- 
membering the Tractarian movement and 
the Gothic revival. How could he fail 
to make an interesting book? The more 
because he can tell very well what he re- 
members, and is by no means a mere 
laudator temporis acti, but only “a man 
of cheerful yesterdays.” His stories are 
mostly new to modern readers, and all 
good, all, naturally, with an Oxford 
flavor. We have space but for one little 
one, of one Ridding, contemporary and 
rival of Calverley, or Blaydes, as he was 
at Oxford. Somebody writing a Latin 
elegy asked Ridding what was Latin for 
“lying in state.” “Splendide mendax,” 
says Ridding. 


The Husbands of Edith. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. 
Co. $1.25. 


Mr. McCutcheon has a proclivity for 


New York: Dodd, Mead & 


tangled situations, and a pretty talent for 
inventing them. He persuades us of 
their plausibility, and then develops them 
with contagious enjoyment. In The 
Husbands of Edith he proves the neces- 
sity of a young American architect’s pos- 
ing, in Vienna, as his English friend, 
while the latter foils his enemies in Lon- 
don; and then he weaves the complica- 
tions about the devoted young man, to 
the end of the snarled skein of circum- 
stance, appearance and misunderstand- 
ing, to his own joy and ours. As the 
impersonator of the ci-devant husband of 
Edith, young Mr. Brock has an exciting 
time of it, diverting to us, but trying to 
himself. He has to learn to manage a 
monocle, a French lapdog, a baby os- 
tensibly his own but to whom he had 
never been introduced, and an English 
accent, all in a day. Mr. McCutcheon 
has never written a more entertaining 
tale, nor one better suited to the sum- 
mer vacation library. 
& 
The Symbolist Movement in Literature. By 


Arthur Symons. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00. 


A discriminating critic and _ esthete 
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versed in the seven arts who has read all 
of Mr. Arthur Symons’s books pro- 
nounces this to be the best of them; and 
we may readily accept that opinion. -Fur- 
thermore, it is the most sympathetic 
study and the most illuminating inter- 
pretation that has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish of that curiously interesting group 
of French writers which it was the lit- 
erary fashion a few years ago to call 
“the Decadents.” The reissue of the lit- 
tle book, after a lapse of nine years, in 
a revised edition should be welcomed by 
all students of modern literature. In its 
pages Mr. Symons treats of Gérard de 
Nerval, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Arthur 
Rimbaud, Paul Verlaine, Jules Laforgue, 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Joris Karl Huys- 
mans, and Maurice Maeterlinck. Inti- 
mate personal acquaintance and friend- 
ship with several of these writers help- 
ed him largely in his purpose, tho that 
purpose was not primarily to provide in- 
formation. As he points out in a biblio- 
graphical postscript to the volume, the 
essays are concerned with ideas rather 
than with facts; “each is a study of a 
problem, only in part a literary one, in 
which I have endeavored to consider 
writers as personalities under the action 
of spiritual forces, or as themselves so 
many forces.” 
& 
The Californians. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. Atherton has been quoted as one 
of those who deplore the “prudery of 
American fiction,” and who demand the 
“emancipation of American art.” After 
reading The Californians, a novel deal- 
ing with the fortunes of a little group of 
millionaires on Nob Hill, in old San 
Francisco, we cannot see that Mrs. 
Atherton has denied herself any freedom 
that she desired in either plot or treat- 
ment, nor that the Continental attitude 
toward certain problems has availed her 
greatly, to interest or disturb the reader. 
In truth, the first half of the novel is dis- 
tinctly dull, except the chapter in 
which the forlorn young heroine, who 
has “lost her religion”’—the Catholic 
faith—by overmuch reading of ill-digest- 
ed science, appeals to her worldly Uncle 
Jack, an elderly debauché, for some sort 
of moral standard that would never fail 
her. He rises unexpectedly to the occa- 
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sion, and his advice is one of the best 
passages in the book: 

“His first impulse was to laugh, so ludicrous 
was the idea that any one should come to 
him for spiritual advice; his second to get out 
of the room. He did neither, however. ‘ 
‘Promise me, Léna, swear to it, that until you 
are thirty you will never do anything your in- 
stincts and your intelligence don’t assure you 
is right—really right without any sophistry. 
Sackcloth hurts. If you can’t get the very 
best in the world, take nothing.” 

The second book introduces rivalry, jeal- 
ousy and dramatic contrasts, but it is not 
so interesting as many a quiet chronicle 
of American middle-class life, untouched 
by the savage light that beats upon Nob 
Hill and other social peaks and plateaus. 
written by—well, let us say, William 
Dean Howells, whose gentle artistry is 
30 abhorrent to Mrs. Atherton and 
others of the “tell-it-all” school of fiction. 


& 


John Harvard and His Times. 
Shelley. Boston: Little, 
$2.00. 

The little known of John Harvard has 
made him one of the exquisite, half- 
legendary figures of our history. It is not 
wholly a misfortune that, even with the 
few facts research has added to our 
knowledge, the young scholar of Cam- 
bridge, coming to the New World .only to 
die, leaving his precious books and a 
portion of his patrimony to the college 
that existed as yet only in an enactment, 
is still a figure rather for the fancy to 
play upon than for the serious biogra- 
pher to describe. The statue upon the 
Harvard campus is as near to the per- 
sonality of the Puritan youth as we are 
like to come, and if it be not like him in 
feature it is like him in ideal, which is 
a matter more vital. The diary of Ne- 
hemiah Wallington, who lived on the 
other side of the Thames from the Har- 
vard household, serves as a foundation 
of much of the incident suggested, and 
from this and the scant church and of- 
ficial records an entertaining story has 
been evolved. Page 62, taken at ran- 
dom, shows how history and biography 
may be woven of the woof of pleasant 
fancy with very little of the warp of fact. 
Its propositions are variously introduced 
by the phrases: “It is not illogical to con- 
clude,” “He may be granted to have 
been,’ “John Shakespeare appears to 
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have,” “It is practically certain also.” Mr. 
Shelley, knowing himself to be dealing 
wholesale with inference, indeed, is now 
and again more cautious than needs be, 
and had he the courage of his convictions 
he might have used the indicative mood 
for many statements that are irritating- 
ly hedged round with “perhaps,” “if,” 
“maybe,” and all their unreliable kindred. 
The times of John Harvard -are, of 
course, somewhat familiar ground to the 
student of American beginnings, and it 
was a temptation to shed fresh interest on 
them by connecting their details with 
John Harvard’s career therein. No one 
can deny the possibility that Shakes- 
peare introduced Harvard’s father and 
mother, or that Harvard was in the’ habit 
of traveling down to Gambridge under 
the safe escort of Hobson, of the famous 
choice. If it really helps to a conception 
of the unknown lover of books and learn- 
ing, let it. Certainly many probabilities 
and improbabilities, too, are to be over- 
looked for the sake of the charming 
pages on the gathering of the precious 
library, of which but one volume has 
come down to these times. To make us 
acquainted with that doughty seller of 
books, and spreader of sedition, Michael 
Sparke, is a kindly deed for which every 
reader will be grateful. 


& 


The A of Religion: A Consideration 
ts Nature and of Its Influence Upon 
the Progress of Civilization. By Frank 
Sargent Hoffman, Ph. D. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

This book starts out as a philosophi- 
cal discussion of the nature of eee 
thoro in method and clear in insight; i 
proceeds before many pages to a oon 
tion and analysis of the chief religious lit- 
eratures of the world, from the ancient 
tablets of Babylonia to the “Book of 
Mormon,” “Science and Health,” andeven 
Madame Blavatsky’s “Isis Unveiled”; 
after two hundred pages of such descrip- 
tion the volume continues and concludes 
with essays on the most various of re- 
ligious topics, such as “The Relation of 
the Fine Arts to Religion” and “The 
Church and the Right to Property.” Pro- 
fessor Hoffman is an able student and a 
clear writer, of open mind and fearless 
pen, but the question may be raised 
whether it is quite fair to intending pur- 
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chasers and to libraries to give to such a 
miscellaneous collection of essays a title 
which implies a thorogoing and scientific 
examination of the problems of the 
philosophy of religion. 


x 
Literary Notes 


.. The latest and one of the most clear and 
convenient of the textbooks of Dr. Zamenhof’s 
international language is Esperanto in Fifty 
Lessons, by Edmond Privat. (Revell, 50 
cents. ) 


..A log house looks easy to build, and so 
it is, compared with some other forms of archi- 
tecture. But the amateur builder will do well 
to consult the attractive little book by Oliver 
Kemp, just issued by the Outing Co. ($1.25), 
on Wilderness Homes, for plans, estimates and 
photographs of home-made homes. 


..The fiction of spiritualism is increasing 
in volume at a rapid rate. Richard Harding 
Davis falls in with the fashion with Vera the 
Medium, a story of a materialized spirit who 
under the influence of love proved to be all 
too human. There is in it scarcely a trace of 
Mr. Davis’s former power of vivid narration. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 


..Mr. William Webster Ellsworth, of the 
Century Co., well known as.a lecturer on “Ar- 
nold and André,” “From Lexington to York- 
town,” etc., has prepared a lecture on Lincoln 
for the centenary year. He calls it Abraham 
Lincoln: Boy and Man. It contains a great 
amount of illustrative material lent by Lincoln 
collectors, and is designed to tell the story of 
Lincoln in text and pictures, giving special at- 
tention to his early life. 


.. The man who wants to pose in literary 
circles as an authority on all topics has only 
to fill his pockets with a half dozen volumes 
of Routledge’s Miniature Reference Library. 
The latest issues are: Who Wrote That? a 
dictionary of quotations from foreign authors ; 
Who’s Who in Fiction, noted names in novels, 
poetry, etc.; Jn Pratse of Books, an enchei- 
ridion for the booklover; and a Dictionary of 
Synonyms. (Dutton, morocco, 50 cents each.) 


.. Those whose minds are so constituted 
that ‘they can find recreation in mathematic 
processes are directed to a new volume on 
Magic Squares and Cubes by W. S. Andrews 
and others, published by the Open Court ($1). 
Here may be found directions for making 
quadratic combinations that surpass Benjamin 
Franklin’s famous sixteen puzzle, which he 
said was “the most magically magical of any 
magic square ever made by any magician.’ ’ Dr. 
Paul Carus contributes a chapter on the im- 
portance of magic squares in Hindu, Chinese 
and Greek philosophy. 


-Probably no man knows more about 
anama from personal experience than Tracy 
Robinson, for he has lived almost half a century 
in Colon and been acquainted with all the peo- 


ple of importance who have resided on the 
Isthmus in that time, and with many who only 
crossed it. He can tell stories of the days of 
the California gold fever, of the era of graft 
and extravagance under the French Canal 
Company, of the visit of M. de Lesseps and his 
Mauritian wife, of revolutions and shipwrecks 
and robberies, and all the strange life of the 
great tropical thorofare. He does not tell these 
stories quite as interestingly on paper as he 
does in person, but readers who have not had 
the pleasure of meeting him will not realize 
that. It is important that the history of Pan- 
ama should be put in print by the few who 
know ‘it, and we hope that Mr. Robinson will 
give us another volume from his voluminous 
memory, dealing more in detail with the events 
of recent years. (Panama, 1861-1907. Star 
and Herald Co., New York and Panama. 
$1.50.) 
& 


Pebbles 


“ARE you related to the bride or groom- 
elect?” asked the busy usher. 

“No.” 

“Then what interest have you in the cere- 
mony ?” 

“I’m the defeated candidate.”—Christian 
Register. 


Erriz, the little daughter of a clergyman, 
pranced into her father’s study one evening 
while the reverend gentleman was preparing a 
lengthy sermon for the following Sunday. She 
looked curiously at the manuscript for a mo- 
ment, and then turned to her father. 

“Papa,” she began seriously, “does God tell 
you what to write?” 

“Certainly, dearie,’ replied the clergyman. 

“Then why do you scratch so much of it 
out?” asked Effie—Harper’s Weekly. 


“Can’t you keep still, David?” asked Mr. 
Mead from behind his evening paper. “What 
are you doing?” 

“Studyin’ Latin,” 
“an’ I’m stuck.” 

“Show it to me,” ordered his father, re- 
signedly. Mr. Mead’s Latin was exceedingly 
rusty, and he, knowing this fact, was wont to 
act with due caution. 

David brought his work over and explained 
where the trouble lay. It seemed that a cer- 
tain word could not be found in the vocabu- 
lary, nor could he guess whence the form was 
derived. His father studied the page for a 
moment and then said: “Now, David, I don’t 
think I ought to help you. It is a great deal 
better for you to puzzle things out for your- 
self. In this case it is merely a question of 
your knowing your declensions and conjuga- 
tions.” 

The lad worked till bedtime without success. 
The next afternoon he came home from 
school with a look of triumph. 

“T’ve found out about that word!” he an- 
nounced. 

“Perseverance ’ began his father. 

“The teacher told us—it was a misprint.— 
Journal of Education. 


came the muffled answer, 
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The Vice-President in the Cabinet 


Mr. Bryan's announcement that if the 
Democratic Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates should be elected he 
would make Mr. Kern an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, suggests interesting 
possibilities. 

As long ago as 1gor Mr. Bryan, in an 
editorial in The Commoner, deplored the 
general ignoring and belittling of the 
Vice-President and his office. “He ought 
to sit next to the President in the council 
chamber,” Mr. Bryan said, giving, among 
other reasons, the excellent one that, in- 
asmuch as the Vice-President might be 
called upon to assume the responsibilities 
of the Presidency, he should be familiar 
with the discussions of administrative 
policy which occur at Cabinet meetings. 
He should also offer his own suggestions 
and advice. 

A reason for such an arrangement that 
lies deeper in our somewhat imperfect 


plan of government is the great difficulty. 


that always has been experienced in at- 
tempting to correlate the work of the 
legislative and the administrative 
branches. 

The suggestion made from time to 
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time that the Cabinet should have seats 
in Cofigress has never met with general 
approval, and the plan if carried out 
would imitate only the form. and not at 
all the substance of: British ministerial 
responsibility. In British parliamentary 
government the House of Commons is 
the real governing power, and the Cab- 
inet as an executive committee is respon- 
sible to the House. The American plan 
of government is logically explicable only 
on the assumption that the electorate back 
of both Congress and the President is the 
real governing body, and that both 
branches of the elected Government are 
responsible to the people. Consistently 
carried out our plan of government would 
involve the Initiative, the Referendum 
and the Recall. 

As Professor Goodnow and _ other 
writers on the American system have 
pointed out, the misunderstanding of the 
British government for which Montes- 
quieu was largely responsible led to as- 
sumptions in America that inevitably 
broke down in practice. There is no 
such “separation of powers” in England 
as Montesquieu imagined, and the inde- 
pendence of legislature and executive, 
one of another, which we tried to create 
in America, was from the outset imprac- 
ticable. Not wishing to make the execu- 
tive responsible to the legislature, we 
should have made both executive and 
legislature directly responsible to the peo- 
ple in a strictly democratic way, as Swit- 
zerland has done, and as some of our 
Western commonwealths are now doing 
in their State governments. British par- 
liamentary government is a logical and 
workable system, and so is Swiss demo- 
cratic government. The American na- 
tional government as provided for in the 
Constitution, and as it is described in the 
textbooks, was logically absurd, and it 
never for a moment worked in practice. 
Our actual national 
grown up without constitutional warrant. 
and it is not described in the texts. 

The actual correlating agency in Amer- 
ica is the party machine, which has 
usurped the function which in Great Brit- 
ain is legally and openly exercised by the 
House of Commons, and in Switzerland 
is legally and openly exercised by the en- 
tire electorate, namely, the people. In the 
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United States the real government is, and 
for three-quarters of a century has been, 
the organized party. The party deter- 
mines policies and announces them in its 
platform. It nominates and elects candi- 
dates to Congress and to the Presidential 
ofice. It thus serves as the ctherwise 
lacking bond between the legislature and 
the executive, and establishes such crude, 
imperfect correlation of function as we 
thus far obtain. 

If both the Vice-President and the 
Speaker of the House should be made ex- 
oficio members of the Cabinet it is pos- 
sible that the desired correlation might 
be in some degree improved. There are, 
however, all sorts of possibilities of fail- 
ure, Personal jealousies and misunder- 
standings would find large opportunity. 
Only actual experiment could determine 
whether such a plan would be, like the 
party system, a useful device in practice. 


a 
Campaign Fund Publicity 


Tus year, for the first time, the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the parties’ 
national committees are to be published. 
We are within measurable distance of a 
great reform, for there will be no back- 
ward step. If the provisions made for 
publicity in this campaign be inadequate, 
they will be amended hereafter. A brief 
review of the record will show how much 
progress has already been made. 

_In Congress, the enactment of a pub- 
licity law was prevented by the action 
of the Republican majority in the House, 
who attached to their bill certain pro- 
visions which were probably designed to 
excite in the Senate opposition which 
could not be overcome before the close 
of the session. By the publication of a 
letter, Mr. Taft showed that he desired 
publicity. At Chicago, the Republican 
convention by a vote of 94 to 880, un- 
wisely excluded from their platform a 
publicity plank. But Mr. Taft, the nom- 
mee, caused the collection and the ex- 
penditure of his party’s campaign funds 
to be made under the new publicity law 
of the State of New York. At Denver, 
the Democratic convention placed in its 
platform an emphatic resolution for pub- 
licity, requiring a public statement of 
contributions before the election. On 
the 14th inst., Mr. Bryan asked his na- 
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tional committee to take action in har- 
mony with that platform, and the com- 
mittee at once decided by resolution that 
it would accept no money from corpora- 
tions, would accept no contribution in 
excess of $10,000, would publish (on 
October 15th and thereafter) the names 
of all persons giving more than $100, 
would receive no contribution exceeding 
$100 in the last three days of the cam- 
paign, and would publish a statement of 
expenditures not later than thirty days 
after the election. On the 18th Mr. 
Taft gave notice that his committee 
would accept no contributions from cor- 
porations, but the Republicans have not 
yet consented to a publication of contri- 
butions and contributors’ names before 
election day. 

So far as money from corporations is 
concerned, both parties are merely obey- 
ing the law. A Federal statute enacted 
a year and a half ago forbids corpora- 
tions to contribute, and provides for the 
punishment by fine or imprisonment of 
any officer or director who shall consent 
to a contribution by the corporation with 
which he is connected. There is a sim- 
ilar prohibition in the New York law. 
The Federal statute may be unconstitu- 
tional, on the ground that Presidential 
electors are State officers, but it has not 
been tested and it is in force. 

In comparing the positions of the two 
candidates and the two committees, it 
may be said that Mr. Taft has subjected 
his fund to the requirements of a law, 
and that Mr. Bryan has not taken this 
course, altho we believe that he and his 
committee will be true to its resolution. 
By excluding contributions in excess of 
$10,000 the Democrats will lose little or 
nothing. Few contributions of more 
than $10,000 are made, and it may be 
that none would have been offered to 
Mr. Bryan’s committee. A large ma- 
jority of the names will be withheld 
from the ‘public by the provision protect- 
ing those who give not more than $100. 
It will be easy for a person who desires 
to give more, and to avoid publicity, to 
distribute his gift in sums of $100, paid 
by friends or agents. In fact, several 
requirements of the Democratic resolu- 
tion can be evaded. We do not expect 
that the published list will be a long one. 
Still, the action of Mr. Bryan and his 
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committee is to be commended heartily. 
It is a long step in the right direction, 
and in providing for publication before 
election the Democrats are far in ad- 
vance of the Republicans. 

Mr. Taft should meet this challenge 
and order a publication of his commit- 
tee’s collections before election day. Pub- 
lic opinion demands this, and if the Re- 
publican leaders insist upon keeping se- 
cret both the names and the amount until 
some weeks after the election, they will 
inevitably suffer in the comparison which 
independent voters will make. When 
Mr. Bryan’s committee publishes its re- 
ceipts and the names of those giving 


more than $100, on October 15th, can. 


Mr. Taft and his committee afford to be 
silent? We think not. 

Publication should be made before the 
election, and we should be glad to see 
such publication required by law. The 


people have a right to know who give to 
the national campaign fund of a party, 
how much there is of it, and how it is 
used. Party leaders who insist now upon 
withholding this information take a con- 


siderable risk. It has but little value if 
made some weeks after election. If set 
forth fully and honestly then, such parts 
of it as may be objectionable lose force 
before another national election can take 
place. 

If the Republicans win, the tariff is to 
be revised immediately after the election. 
It is commonly believed that by large 
contributions to the party fund in past 
campaigns, when tariff revision was 
pending, protected manufacturers have 
sought, possibly with success, to affect 
the forthcoming new tariff rates for their 
own benefit. If Mr. Taft insists this 
year upon secrecy until after election, it 
will be asserted that he and his associ- 
ates desire to conceal contributions de- 
signed to procure legislative favor in the 
new tariff schedules. There are great 
corporations which may or may not be 
violating the Anti-Trust law. Who is to 
decide whether they shall be prosecuted ? 
If the contributions are concealed, Mr. 
Taft will hear the public assertion that 
such corporations are buying immunity 
by generous additions to the fund. If 
publicity prevents the offering of contri- 
butions designed to influence legislation 
or executive action, well and good. Mr, 
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Taft will not admit that money offered 
for such purposes is wanted by his com- 
mittee. ; 

Public sentiment is more exacting with 
respect to these matters than it was a 
few vears ago, because it is now based 
upon a considerable collection of undis- 
puted facts. The life insurance investi- 
gation revealed huge contributions mad: 
from the funds of the great companies. 
The New York street railway: investiga- 


tion showed how a mysterious payment 


of $500,000 from a corporation’s treas- 
ury to five men might be accounted for 
by an assertion or a suggestion that it 
was to reimburse them for contributions 
to the Republican campaign fund. The 
controversy over Mr. Harriman’s $260, 
ooo and his blighted expectations was 
full of arguments for campaign fund 
publicity before, not after, election. Mr. 
Sherman, now Mr. Taft’s associate on 
the ticket,. was the collector whose un- 
successful application to Mr. Harriman 
for money brought to light the history of 
that controversy, by which, as he must 
know, public opinion was enlightened 
and stimulated. 

Mr. Taft should vie with Mr. Bryan 
in compelling all the campaign fund pub- 
licity that the conditions will permit, and 
this publicity should be given before the 
election. He should allow no conceal- 
ment nor any delay to cover up until 
after election the gifts of contributors 
whose aim may be thus to obtain some- 
thing, in legislation, patronage or exec- 
utive favor, to which they are not justly 
entitled. We are not saying that if he 
should be elected such _ contributors 
would be in any sense repaid by him. 
We are confident that they would not be. 
But if they contribute, the public should 
be permitted to know it before the polls 
are opened. 

Sd 


The Brave Old Man 


Leo Totstoy cannot be silent. Twenty 
years ago there was but one hangman in 
all Russia ; now thousands of men are ex- 
ecuted every year, and they are for polit- 
ical crimes. Tolstoy has issued a long 
protest to the world, that he may free his 
conscience of all responsibility, by silence. 
for the awful condition. 

His text is the announcement in the 
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day's paper of twelve péasants haiiged in 
Kherson for an attack made “with ititent 
to rob” on a landed proprieter’s estate. 
But we must repeat the description of the 
execution : 

“Twelve of those by whose labor we live, 
the very men whom we have depraved and are 
still depraving by every means in our power— 
from the poison of vodka to the terrible false- 
hood of a creed we do not ourselves believe in, 
but impose on them with all our might—twelve 
of these men, strangled with cords by those 
whom they feed and clothe and house, and 
who have depraved and still continue to de- 
rave them. Twelve husbands, fathers, sons, 
from among those on whose kindness, indus- 
try and simplicity alone rests the whole Rus- 
sian life, were seized, imprisoned and shackled. 
Then their hands were tied behind their backs, 
Jest they should seize the ropes by which they 
would be hanged, and they were led to the 
‘gallows. 

“Several peasants similar to those who are 
about to be hanged, but armed, dressed in clean 
soldiers’ uniforms, with good boots on their 
feet and with guns in their hands, accompany 
the condemned men. Beside them.walks a 
long-haired man, wearing a stole and vest- 
ments of gold or silver cloth, and bearing a 
cross. The procession stops. The manager of 
the whole business says something; the secre- 
tary reads a paper; and when the paper has 
been read, the long-haired man, addressing 
those whom other people are about to strangle 
with cords, says something about God and 
Christ. 

“Immediately after these words the hangmen 
dissolve some soap, and having soaped the 
loops in the cords that they may tighten better, 
seize the shackled men, put shrouds on them, 
lead them to a scaffold and place the well- 
soaped nooses round their necks. 

“And then, one after another, living men are 
pushed off the benches which are drawn from 
under their feet, and by their own weight sud- 
denly tighten the nooses round their necks and 
are painfully strangled. Men, alive a minute 
before, become corpses dangling from a rope; 
at first slowly swinging and then resting mo- 
tionless. 

“The thing is awful !” 

It is awful. All this is done not once 
or twice, but hundreds and thousands of 
times, until the business of the execu- 
tioner has become profitable, and children 
play execution in the streets! And all 
this is done in the name of the people, of 
public order, to protect the tranquillity of 
the inhabitants of Russia. Tolstoy says 
that this is then all done for him, as one 
of the people thus protected ; that for him 
are the evictions, the conscriptions, the 
transportations, the hundreds of thou- 
sands dying of scurvy and typhus in 
overcrowded fortresses and prisons; for 
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him the destitution of the families of ex- 
iles, the spies and the bribery, the hang- 
men and the gallows; and he cannot en- 
dure it. He will free himself of all re- 
sponsibility for it: 

_ “That is why I write this and will circulate 
it by all means in my } pean both in Russia 
and abroad; that one of two things may hap- 
pen—either that these inhuman deeds may be 
stopped or that my connection with them may 
be snapped and I put in prison, where I 
may be clearly conscious that these horrors are 
not committed on my behalf; or, still better 
(so good that I dare not even dream of such 
happiness), they may put on me, as on those 
twenty or twelve peasants, a shroud and a cap 
and may push me also off a bench, so that by 
my own weight I may tighten the well-soaped 
noose around my old throat.” 


But the Russian Government will not 
touch the old man. It will watch him, 
will not let his words be printed or dis- 
tributed in Russia, and it will let him 
alone. Yet he has freed his mind and 
dared their worst. He is ready to be a 
martyr for the liberties of Russia. 

The world groans that it must bear the 
burden of Russia. Thru such words and 
acts as this of Tolstoy’s, thru the patient 
labors of wise but determined men in the 
Duma, and thru the misguided violence 
of revolutionists, and the repressive vio- 
lence of those who advise the Czar, we be- 
lieve there is rapidly approaching a day 
of freedom for that unhappy land. Only 
what is rapid progress in the history of a 
state seems painfully slow to the vision 
of the eager prophet. Yet “the vision is 
for the appointed time, and it hasteth to- 
ward the end, and shall not lie. Tho it 
tarry, wait for it, because it will surely 
come, it will not delay.” 


as 


How to Become a Great 
Discoverer 


THERE is no twenty-five cent book on 
the newsstand with that title and the 
correspondence schools do not include it 
among the courses by which the young 
man is invited to ascend the ladder of 


success. Consequently any stray bits of 
information on the subject are worth 
picking up. We are always trying to 
guess how genius works by watching 
how geniuses act, as tho learning a little 
of the external mechanism would help 
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us in our efforts to imitate the process 
-——and sometimes it does. 

We got one of the rare glimpses into 
the psychology of discovery thru the 
frankness of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
when the Linnean Society presented to 
him the first of its Darwin-Wallace 
medals. This new decoration implies a 
greater equality of achievement than 
actually existed, but it is well that it 
bears both names if for no other reason 
than that it commemorates something al- 
most as remarkable as the discovery of 
evolution, namely, two scientists in honor 
preferring one another when they had 
seized upon the same truth. Dr. Wallace 
gave another evidence of this when in 
expressing his appreciation of the honor 
he said that since the death of Darwin 
he had been receiving from popular 
writers more than his share of credit and 
praise. The idea of natural selection had 
come to them both independently, but 
not simultaneously. It had occurred to 


Darwin in October, 1838, nearly twenty 
years earlier than to himself, and during 


the whole of that time he had been 
laboriously collecting evidence and car- 
rying out ingenious experiments and 
original observations. How different 
from this long study and preparation, 
this philosophic caution, this determina- 
tion not to make known his fruitful con- 
ception till he could back it up by over- 
whelming proofs, was his own conduct! 
The idea came to him, as it came to Dar- 
win, in a sudden flash of insight. It was 
thought out in a few hours, and was 
written down with such a sketch of its 
various applications and developments 
as occurred to the mind at the moment. 
Then it was copied on to letter paper and 
sent on to Darwin, all in one week. Dr. 
Wallace modestly concluded from this 
that he would have no cause for com- 
plaint if the respective shares of Darwin 
and himself had thenceforth been esti- 
mated as roughly proportional to the 
time that each had bestowed on their 
theory when it was first given to the 
world, that was to say, as twenty years 
was to one week. 

Then he went on to explain how Dar- 
win and he came to hit upon the same 
solution to the problem that had baffled 
so many of the greatest intellects. He 
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pointed out as the most important of the 
common factors in the mental processes 
leading to their discovery three things, 
which we may summarize as: 

1. Beetles. 

2. Solitude. 

3. Malthus. 

Thus reduced to its lowest terms it 
looks easy enough, and we are inclined 
to regard it as an algebraic formula of 
the art of discovery in general. The first 
essential is the material, the accumulated 
facts, in this case the beetles. Both Dar- 
win and Wallace became ardent beetle 
hunters in early life. Now, there are 
more different kinds of beetles than of 
anything else on earth, and a man who 
tries to collect them all gets to wonder- 
ing how there came to be so many. And 
the same question came up in regard to 
everything else the naturalist found on 
his way around the world in the middle, 
where it is the biggest. So these two 
men were for years confronted by The 
Problem, surrounded with it, immersed 
in it. 

The second factor of success is one 
that Dr. Wallace thinks a great deal of 
and most people not at all. On his long 
sea voyages and tramps in the tropics, 
each of these men was much alone, alone 
with his thoughts. There was nobody to 
dictate to him or bother him or worry 
about him. If he got started thinking 
about something at sunrise he could keep 
at it all day if he wanted to, or go to 
sleep and dream about it if he preferred. 
There was no long cue of students wait- 
ing outside his office door to have their 
cards filled out, no committee meeting at 
3.30, no laboratory getting into bad hab- 
its thru his absence. It is a poor college 
nowadays that could not give its instruc- 
tors more books and apparatus and 
specimens than these men had fifty years 
ago, but what college is rich enough to 
give what they had in abundance—that 
is, leisure to think? We wonder why 
some one of our patrons of learning does 
not establish an endowment fund to fur- 
nish solitude to our scientists; we 
wonder also what our scientists would 
do with it. 

Finally, at the critical moment when 
the minds of Darwin and Wallace were 
freshly stored with personal observation 
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and reflection, they had their attention 
directed toward Malthus’s “Principles of 
Population,” and at once this accumu- 
lated material began to take an orderly 
arrangement and a new meaning about 
the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Sometimes a chemist gets a solution that 
will not crystallize. He may keep the 
thin glass dish on his desk for months 
and stir the sticky liquid with a sharp 
rod never so much, but it still remains 
obdurate. But if he drops in a crystal 
obtained elsewhere, a single particle too 
small to weigh or see, the whole mass 
instantly assumes its regular and predes- 
tined form. So the mind of the scientist 
requires, at just the right time, the 
fertilizing suggestion, the crystallizing 
thought, gathered from books or caught 
from conversation, the stimulus of con- 
tact with other minds engaged on similar 
problems. 

It is curious what a fertile seed-thought 
that of Malthus has been to many minds 
in divers fields. Equally curious how 
the ideas that everybody detested and 
most people denounced have at the end 
of a century pervaded the philosophy and 
practice of the world. Malthusianism 
had three meanings; it was a law, a 
warning and a policy. In all three lines 
it has been triumphant. The law that 
the population tends to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence evolved 
into the larger idea of the universal 
struggle for existence, and in this shape 
has transformed for us both the past and 
the future. The warning, that the un- 
checked pressure of population would 
lower the standard of life, was derided 
by his opponents, who relied upon emi- 
gration and the improvement of agricul- 
ture to relieve them from the iron law. 
Both the means of transportation and of 
production have developed beyond their 
most liberal estimates, and yet the eco- 
nomic customs of all nations have had to 
be modified to meet the new conditions. 
That the policy advocated by Malthus, 
the voluntary restriction of the birth rate. 
is becoming dominant, the statistics of 
every civilized country show. 

But it is a trivial matter, worth only a 
moment’s attention, whether a dead phi- 
losopher has the right to say “I told you 
so” to the world. 


“Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be.” 
Already Wallace lingering on the stage 
can see the younger biologists turning 
away from the faith in which they have 
been brought up, and treating with a cer- 
tain degree of contempt the simple for- 
mula which he and Darwin announced to 
the Linnean Society at that memorable 
meeting of 1858. Our men of science have 
stopt arguing about the possibility of new 
species and are hard at work making 
them. We now hear it said occasionally 
that Darwinism does not work. It does not 
matter. Darwinism has worked. It has 
done splendid service in organizing and 
guiding biological science for fifty years. 
To what extent or in what form it will 
be of service in the future it remains for 
the new Darwins and Wallaces to de- 
termine. As Professor Thomson says: 
“A scientific theory is not a creed, but a 

olicy.” 
policy * 
The Poet of Present Life 


May we say that there has not appear- 
ed in the poetry of the month a finer 
poem than “The College of the City,” by 
Deborah H. Silver, in the Alftlantic 
Monthly. She points to the “stately pal- 


” 


ace,” nobler than any mightiest fortress, 

“where a thousand legions sleep,” and 

then turns to the eager youth that throng 

it: 

For a legion camps there, eagle-eyed, 
Flushed with the spirit’s fires, 

They, whom the elder lands would not— 
Younger sons of the sires. 


Shoulder to shoulder—a stubborn breed— 
There stirs in the atrophied vein 

The quickened pulse of a soul reborn— 
The prophet’s dormant strain. 


Brother and brother—parched of their thirst! 
They drink at the fountain-head; 

They taste of the manna long desired, 
They eat of the fruit and are fed. 


Again, yet again—the waters of life! 
You shall hear of them, country mine! 

Hewers and builders, captains of men, 
Thinkers, poets divine— 


These whom the elder lands would not! 
Patience, fools! ye shall see, 

For a nation reapeth as it has sown, 
And the reaping is yet to be! 


More magnificent than the stately 
architecture of the New York City Col- 
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lege is the troop of American youth, 
children of alien parents whose father- 
land sent them here stript and bare, but 
who with splendid courage and self-de- 
nial make it possible for their sons to 
drink the cup of learning which the city 
holds freely out to them. Read the list 
of the prize names, Russian, Pole, Hun- 
garian, Jew, those “whom the elder lands 
would not,” but who here find their own, 
and in a few years will repay all that we 
give them. 

Great Britain is now ringing with the 
praise of Selig Brodetsky, a Russian Jew 
of twenty, son of a poor emigrant from 
Odessa, who landed in England at the 
age of five, ignorant of our language, 
reared in dire penury, but who was sent 
to school, won honors and scholarships, 
and now graduates as Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge University, the highest 
honor British universities can give. We 
have them here, rising out of poverty, 
but in our city colleges equaling or sur- 
passing the highest attainments of our 
best trained American youth. 

We like the poem. It has force. It 
is born of the times. It harks back to no 
elder convention. We ventured two 
weeks ago to publish an article on 
poetry, and several poems, by an eager 
young poet, because we hope that Harry 
Kemp has fresh stuff in him. There are 
critics who tell us there is nothing more 
in him than in dozens of budding and 
ambitious writers of verse who would be 
poets ; that he is not like the literary mas- 
ters, does not regard the old conventions, 
etc. Well, what of it? To compare 
great men with small, at least the old 
with the new, just so they talked about 
Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats and 
Tennyson and of late about Kipling. 
The true critic is the one who can catch 
the poetic spirit under the new form, or 
in a new tongue. The greatest pleasure 
an editor has is to discover a new star. 
To be sure some are little more than 
flashes that fade away, nove that burst 
and die, but some really remain perma- 
nent orbs in the heavens. How. Lanier 
was abused! How THe INDEPENDENT de- 
lighted to publish his poems! Now all 
do him reverence. When a young poet 
seems to arise we would give him wel- 
come and hope. 
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Isaiah and Rome 


THE so-called Prophecy of Isaiah con- 
tains sixty-six chapters. The title pre- 
fixt to the sixth chapter says it'was writ- 
ten by Isaiah, son of Amoz, in the reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah ; that is, during a period 
of forty years before 700 B. C. The 
thirty-five first chapters consist of pro 
phetic discourses, and make a section b\ 
themselves, and it is to these that the title 
naturally applies which ascribes the writ- 
ing to the prophet. Then comes a sec- 
ond section, or book, extending over four 
chapters, which is historical, and identi- 
cal with chapters in II Kings. The 
closing chapters, 40 to 66, sound as if 
written during the Captivity, two hun- 
dred years after Isaiah’s time; and even 
Calvin, before the days of biblical criti- 
cism, remarked that portions must have 
been written during the Captivity. Take 
this passage : 

“Thy holy cities are become a _ wilderness, 
Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and our 
beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
Thee, is burned with fire, and all our pleasant 
things are laid waste.” 

There was no condition like this in 
Isaiah’s time; the temple was in all its 
glory. Or this: 

“Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer, . 
that saith of Jerusalem. She shall be inhab- 
ited, and of the cities of Judah, They shall be 
built, and I will raise up the waste places 
thereof that saith of Cyrus, He is my 
shepherd, and_ shall perform all my pleasure; 
even saying of Jerusalem, She shall be built, 
and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be 
laid.” 

Those conditions did not exist in 
Isaiah’s day. The foundations of the 
temple did not need to be laid, and Cyrus 
was not born. The writer himself dis- 
tinctly indicates that he is living in Jeru- 
salem near the end of the period of the 
Babylonian Captivity. 

What every scholar knows, even con- 
servative ones, what is generally now ac- 
cepted, what the author of this section 
himself asserts, is most absurdly and 
ridiculously discredited by the Papal 
Biblical Commission. It declares, in 
effect, that the sixty-six chapters . were 
written by Isaiah alone, and riot by two 
or more authors, and that even the sec- 
ond part, chapters 40 to 66, in which the 
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prophet addresses the exiles living in 
Babylon, was written by the prophet 
Isaiah two centuries before. To be sure 
it does not exactly say it—it leaves a lit- 
tle loophole of escape to the next genera- 
tion, but it pronounces the evidence 
worthless. First it declares that it may 
not be taught that the prophecies of 
Isaiah are not real predictions; next, it 
declares that Isaiah uttered real Messi- 
anic prophecies, and not simply those re- 
lating to events near his own time; next, 
it cannot be admitted that a prophet’s 
predictions always related to matters that 
would be understood by his hearers; and 
accordingly the fact that the second part 
of Isaiah addresses the exiles in Baby- 
lon is no proof that ‘this was written by 
a later prophet; next, that there is no 
evidence in style or language to compel 
a scholar to believe in more than one au- 
thor ; and, finally, 

“There are no solid arguments presented, 
even taken together, to prove that the Book of 
Isaiah is to be attributed not to Isaiah alone, 
but to two, or rather to many, authors.” 

The reader will see that it is not cate- 
gorically stated that the historical Isaiah 
wrote the whole book, but that there is 
no evidence to prove a dual or multiple 
authorship. The implication is clear that 
Isaiah was the sole author, but an anchor 
is cannily cast to the windward. 

It used to be regarded as an obligation 
of faith to hold that the earth is only six 
thousand years old because the Bible says 
so. When geologists showed the fossils 
in the rocks which indicated a period of 
millions of years, the easy answer was 
given that God could have created the 
rocks with fossils in them. True, but He 
would not have deceived us so. It is 
true that God could have put it into the 
mind of a prophet to describe things as 
existing, Jerusalem destroyed, the temple 
burned, the people in exile, when none of 
these things were true; but He would 
not have so deceived us, or allowed such 
inexplicable nonsense to be spoken to the 
kings and people in the days of Uzziah 
and Hezekiah. We have to read books 
old and new with literary sense; and 
while there is prophecy enough, there is 
also plainly the description of conditions 
then present and not future. 

Now it is an extremely sad event, and 
a very serious one, that the Papal Bibli- 
cal Commission, reorganized by the pres- 
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ent Pope to make it conservative, should 
have made this pronouncement and im- 
posed it on the whole Catholic Church. 
They make it reprehensible Modernism 
to believe in two Isaiahs. No Catholic 
can now teach it. What business have 
they to tell the Church what it must be- 
lieve? It is an impertinence, an insult to 
the scholars in the Church, and even to 
the intelligence of the common plain 
reader of the Bible. The natural effect 
of it, if it has any effect at all, is to drive 
conscientious scholars out of the Church. 
Some Protestants would rejoice at that ; 
we do not. We much prefer to see lib- 
erty in the Church, and truth allowed to 
find its own place. The Catholic Church 
is a mighty power. It holds men to God 
and righteousness, and we do. not want 
it weakened. But such decisions as this, 
and that last one on the Pentateuch as all 
written by Moses, put a strain on loyalty. 
It seems at times as if some fate were 
driving the Catholic Church—not here, 
but in Rome—down the ruinous road of 
clerical credulity and popular infidelity, 
as in France and Italy. But we do not 
believe that this is possible in this coun- 
try. Here the simple faithful, as Mr. 
Moody once said, will never trouble them- 
selves about the second Isaiah, so long as 
they have never heard of the first; and 
the intelligent laymen and priests, who 
read and think, don’t care much what 
Rome has to say on what is none of its 
business. They will keep still and exer- 
cise the liberty they have learned to 
judge for themselves; and the chief ef- 
fect, we hope and believe, will be to give 
them a contempt for meddlesome dic- 
tators in other men’s affairs, telling what 
they shall think and believe, when they 
are competent to think and judge for 
themselves. Our American Catholics are 
not Frenchmen or Italians.. Not many 
of them will leave the Church, like the 
Brooklyn priest who withdrew last week, 
but they will think, and they will not 
allow the Vatican to drive them into un- 
belief. 
& 


The cost of the Boxer 
outbreak, as assessed on 
China and to be paid to 
the several nations, was probably very 
excessive. It certainly was if that as- 
signed to America is a fair specimen. 


To Educate 
Chinese Youth 
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Nearly $25,000,000 was awarded to the 
United States; and when we came to 
add up the items we found that it was 
twice as much as it had cost the Govern- 
ment and our citizens. Accordingly 
Congress, out of honesty—we do not say 


generosity—voted to return the balance,, 


a little more than one-half. Now China 
gratefully accepts this unusual act of 
international decency and plans to send 
four hundred chosen youth to America 
for education with the money returned, 
so long as the payments go on, nearly 
thirty years more. China sees the advan- 
tage she has gained from the education 
of her youth in this country. They now 
are in the highest positions of public 
service. There could be no greater force 
for the regeneration of that awakening 
land. Our universities and their stu- 
dents should give these youth the warm- 
est welcome. We have lost immensely 
in the chance of good service by the 
interruption in the stream of Chinese 
youth coming to this country thru the 
anti-Mongolian silliness. Just as the 
United States was the first country to 
recognize the civilization of Japan by 
yielding the extraterritorial rights, so we 
are the first to do justice to China by 
reducing the exorbitant demands by 
which China was forced to pay about 
$330,000,000 to the nations that suffered 
by the Boxer outbreak in 1900. May our 
example be followed! 
ed 

Mr. Hearst runs popular 
papers, and thru them 
and his Independence 
League controls a considerable number 
of votes in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Illinois and California, Mr. 
Gompers, who got pretty much all he 
asked of the Denver Convention, writes 
a letter begging Mr. Hearst to support 
the Democratic ticket. He gets vitriol 


Gompers and 
Hearst 


back for his treacle. Mr. Hearst remem- , 


bers that when he was nominated for 
Governor of New York by a fusion of 
Democrats and the Independence League 
he was defeated by the treachery of New 
York and Brooklyn Democrats, and he 
will have no more of them. He says 
that Bryan and his platform talk well, 
but it is all hypocrisy: 

“T do not think the best benefit of labor- 
ing men lies in supporting that old party be- 
cause of a sop of false promise, when the per- 
formance of that party while in power did 


more to injure labor than all the injunctions 
ever issued before or since. I have lost faith 
in the empty professions of an unregeneraic 
Democracy. have lost confidence in tlic 
ability, in the sincerity, and even in the in 
tegrity of its leaders. I do not consider it 
patriotism to pretend to support that which, 
as a citizen, I distrust and detest, and I ear- 
nestly hope that the Independence party will 
give me an opportunity to vote for candidates 
that are both able and honest, and for a declar- 
ation of principles that is both sound and 
sincere. 

Equally he detests the Republican party, 
and he and his will have to troop by 
themselves. But it will be the undoing 
of the Democratic party in half a dozen 
States. But he does not care, any more 
than the Liberty Party men cared when, 
in the days before the Civil War, they 
were told they were not merely throwing 
away their votes, but were giving the 
country over to the enemies of the old 
Whig party, which they had deserted. 
They expected to grow, and they did 
grow till they elected Abraham Lincoln. 


& 


ee oe Bryan’s appeal for 
Fund unds is not a bad one. He 
asks for a farmers’ fund 

to elect him. Of farmers he says: 
“He has been the victim of all special legis- 


lation and has suffered from the control of 
politics by the great predatory corporations.” 
We should have thought he would find 
the farms a poor field to hunt campaign 
funds in; but Mr. Bryan goes on to say: 

“There are hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who are abundantly able to contribute to the 
campaign fund. There are thousands who could 
give $100 apiece without feeling it. There are 
tens of thousands who could give $50 apiece 
without sacrificing anything, and still more 
who could give $25, $10 or $5.” 
So the farmers alone could give the mil- 
lion or two dollars needed “without feel- 
ing it.” We are glad to know that they 
have saved so much from their predatory 
enemies. 

& 

It is interesting and 
amusing to observe how 
both parties speak 


More 
Centralization 


strongly for the reserved rights of 
States, and yet for more centralization. 
This is of the Democratic as well as of 


the Republican platform. For many 
years States’ rights as against Federal 
power has been the Democratic watcli- 
word; and yet the Denver platform de- 
mands “such legislation as will increase 
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the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission”; that an “emergency cur- 
rency” “should be issued, controlled by 
the Federal Government”; that there 
should be “a law to regulate the rates 
and services of telegraph and telephone 
companies”; and, further, a law which 
will “make it necessary for a manufac- 
turing or trading company engaged in 
interstate commerce to take out a Fed- 
eral license.” Between the two parties 
it is tweedledum and tweedledee, with 
the Democratic party, if anything, a little 
ahead of the Republican in its demands 
for Federal centralization; at least, try- 
ing to keep in advance of President 
Roosevelt’s recommendations. 
wf 

Representative Glenn 
has introduced a bill 
into the Georgia Legis- 
lature to prohibit the women from em- 
ploying any devices of costume calcu- 
lated to deceive men, such as pads, rats, 
false hair, false teeth, corsets, cosmetics, 
lace waists and sheath gowns. We can 
understand his intention in regard to 
part of these items, but why does he in- 
clude the two last as concealments and 
falsifications? We should suppose the 
objection to them lay in another direc- 
tion. Would he not leave the women 
anything? The sheath gown, or chiton 
schistos, was, if we remember aright, 
made compulsory by an earlier states- 
man for the purpose of promoting matri- 
mony, to which the bachelors of ancient 
Greece were as averse as those of the 
present. We sympathize with the South- 
ern statesman in his effort to abolish this 
great evil of feminine falsity, but we 
hardly expect him to succeed where 
Solon, Lycurgus, Isaiah, and the long 
line of medieval makers of sumptuary 
laws have been defeated. Mr. Glenn 
seems already to realize some of the dif- 
ficultes of the task he has undertaken, 
for he says: 


Woman’s Wiles 


On acount of the numerous newspaper ar- 
ticles, letters and telegrams I have received 
irom the various and irate female organiza- 
tions of the country and on account of my wife 
being a very peculiar woman, and she strenu- 
ously objecting to my receiving letters of any 
kind or character from other ladies, whether 
they be mad or not, or whether they are mem- 
bers of any organization, kind or charitable, I 
am compelled to seek the protection of the 
Legislature. 

"My very life has been threatened and I 
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don’t know what moment some _ vengeful 
woman may attempt to kill me. I had no idea 
women had so much venom in them until I in- 
troduced the bill. I take it that the allegations 
regarding pads, corsets, etc. are true, o1 
women would not be so angry.” 


of 

The Rev. Thomas J. Mulvey, for near- 
ly nine years assistant rector of a Cath- 
olic church in Brooklyn, has withdrawn 
from the priesthood, and distinctly gives 
the reason to be a change in his views 
and the Papal decree against Modernism. 
It is hardly generous of Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Archbishop Farley to say that 
the priest is young, and they presume 
there is some other motive back of what 
he gives. But they can comfort them- 
selves for the loss of this one priest from 
their Church with the thought that six- 
teen Episcopal clergymen have lately 
gone over to Rome. 


We had not noticed, until we saw it in 
a Japanese paper, that it is to the Rev. H. 
Loomis, D. D., of Yokohama, agent of 
the American Bible Society, that our De- 
partment of Agriculture is indebted for 
the discovery of the parasite of the gipsy 
moth, which Secretary Wilson is now 
distributing where it is needed. Secre- 
tary Wilson has sent a special message 
“to express Officially to the Rev. Dr. 
Loomis our gratitude for his invaluable 
aid in this connection.” This is another 
of the numerous examples in which mis- 
sionaries aid a 


Senator Bourne, of Oregon, who was 
so noisily insisting that President Roose- 
velt, whether he would or no, should be 
his own successor, now wants Mr. Taft 
to promise that if elected he will not at 
the end of his term try to select his suc- 
cessor. He thinks it dangerous. If a 
President can properly seek to perpetuate 
his policies plus himself, he can certainly 
seek to perpetuate his policies without 
himself, and we see not the slightest rea- 
son why he should not do so. If he mis- 
used his office in doing this he could be 
impeached. 

7 s&s 

It would be a coincidence if Mr. Bryan 
should be domiciled in both Washington 
and Lincoln. 


If you could dress just as you please 
you would not mind the hot weather. 
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A Year’s Foreign Trade 


Tue Government’s report upon our 
foreign commerce for the fiscal year just 
closed shows that while the exports were 
almost equal in value to those of 1907 
(the decrease having been only $20,000,- 
000), the decline of imports was $240,- 
000,000. Exports were maintained by 
heavy shipments after the beginning of 
the panic, because we needed the money. 
In September they were only $135,000,- 
000, and the average for the three months 
ending with September was only $130,- 
000,000. But October’s shipments rose 
to $180,000,000, November’s were $204,- 
000,000, and the average for the four 
months beginning with October was al- 
most $200,000,000. With this sudden 
growth of exports, however, imports as 
sharply declined. Demand for luxuries 
from abroad ceased, and the condition of 
our industries largely reduced the de- 
mand for imported raw materials or 
partly manufactured products. And so 
the import loss was $240,000,000, and 
the export. balance ($666,457,103) was 
greater than ever before. The figures 
fot the years since 1899 are shown 
below : . 


Fiscal Excess 


Exports. Imports. of exports. 
Bay; 799,097 $1,194,341,904 $666,457,103 
1,880,851,078 1,434,421,425 446,420,653 
1,743,864,500 1,226,562,446 517,302,054 
1,518,561,066 1,117,513,071 401,048,505 
1,460,827,271 991,087,371 460,739,900 
1,420,141,679 1,025,719,237 304,422,422 
1,381,719,401 903,320,948 478,398,453 

1,487,764,001 823,172,165 592,826 
1,304,483,082 849,041,184 544,541,808 


If the movement of gold and silver be 
taken into account, the export excess is 
reduced to about $604,000,000. Imports 
of gold exceeded exports by nearly $76,- 
000,000, but we shipped $13,000,000 
more silver than we received. Panic de- 
mand for gold caused the importation of 
nearly $119,000,000 in November, De- 
cember and January, but we have recent- 
ly been sending the gold back, exports 
since the middle of April having 
amounted to nearly $50,000,000. 

& 


Railway Statistics 


Tue Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s annual statistical report, issued last 
week, relates to the year which ended on 
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June 30th, 1907, three months and a half 
before the béginning of the panic. We 
take from it the following figures, those 
in parentheses representing increases 
over the preceding year: 

Single track mileage, 229,951 (5,588) ; loco- 
motives, 55,388 (3,716); cars, 2,126,594 (167,- 
682) ; employees, 1,672,074 (150,719) ; wages 
and salaries paid, $1,072,386,427; number of 
persons carried, 873,905,133 (75,059,017) ; tons 
of freight, 1,796, 330,659 (164,962,440) ; average 
revenue per passenger per mile, 2.014 cents 
(0.011); average revenue per ton per mile, 
0.759 cent (0.011); gross earnings, $2,586, 105,- 
578 ($263,340,411) ; operating expenses, $1,748,- 
515,814 ($211,638,543) ; net —o $840, 580,- 
764 ($51,701,868) ; casualties, 122,855; persons 
killed, 11,839; persons injured, 110,016 ; passen- 
gers killed, 610 (251); passengers injured, 
13,041 (2,277). 

An unofficial estimate, recently made 
in New York, points to a decrease of 
about $106,000,000 in gross earnings 
and $121,000,000 in net for the year end- 
ing with last month. 

Ss 


Second National Bank of 
New York 


THE Second National Bank, whose 
new building is an ornament to the city, 
was established in 1863 with a capital of 
$300,000. In addition to the usual divi- 
dends paid during the past forty-five 
years, the bank declared an extra divi- 
dend of 100 per cent. in 1877. In 1906 
its capital was increased to $500,000, and 
it was again increased this year to $1,- 
000,000. The surplus and undivided 
profits are $1,667,629, and the total re- 
sources are $15,416,477. The former 
presidents of the bank have been Henry 
A. Hurlburt, Amos H. Trowbridge, 1864 
to 1882; John C. Eno, 1882 to 1884; 
George Montague, 1884 to 1894; Charles 
B. Fosdick, 1894. During the past ten 
years the president has been James Still- 
man, the president of the National City 
Bank. The vice-presidents of the Second 
National Bank are John L. Riker, W. A. 
Simonson and Edward H. Peaslee. J. S. 
Case became paying teller in 1867 and 
cashier in 1885, and still remains cashier. 
The directors, in addition to the president 
and vice- presidents, are Daniel A. Davis. 
Henry A. C. Taylor, John W. Aitken, of 
Aitken, Son & Co.; H. Blanchard Dom- 
inick, president of Dominick & Haff; 








FINANCIAL 


Percy A. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil 
Company; Wiliam Sloane, of W. & J. 
Sloane; Louis M. Starr, the jeweler; 
Isaac Stern, of Stern Brothers; Isidor 
Straus, of R. H. Macy & Co., and John 
J. Sinclair, of James Sinclair & Co. 


se 
....1n the statement of July Ist of the 
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Knickerbocker Trust Company, of which 
Charles H. Keep is president, the capital 
stock is $1,200,000, and the surplus and 
undivided profits are $13,323,006. The 
amount due depositors is $35,705,811, 
and the total assets are $51,087,183. 
Since January Ist the deposits have in- 
creased by more than $1,000,000. 


THE NEW BUILDING OF THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET. 
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ToS 8 ge Insurance 














stone (no) rr 


Horses and vehicles 
At home (outside) 
Sports 

Railroad travel 
Street car travel 


Miscellaneous 


Automobiles and bicycles. ian 


Steamship travel 


Drownings 


THE above diagram shows in a strik- 
ing manner the relative accident hazards 
from various causes to which all men 
are exposed irrespective of employment. 
The diagram is based on the experience 
of the Travelers Insurance Company and 
shows the extreme danger of walking 
along the streets. Next to the hazard of 
accident arising because of pedestrianism 
there is the great danger of remaining 
at home. The diagram shows that next 
to taking a stroll, either for pleasure or 
for business, the most dangerous thing 
any one can do is to remain at home, and 
our readers will govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

a 

Jupce Henry L. Patmer, for fifty 
years president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, tendered his resignation at the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees 
last week. Up to the time the resigna- 
tion was read there was no intimation 
that he had determined upon the step. 
He had several times in the last few years 
intimated that he would resign, but he 
has always been dissuaded. The North- 
western Mutual was chartered in 1857 
and began business in 1858. It is a pure- 
ly mutual company, and does busi- 
ness only in healthful portions of the 
United States. On account of the excep- 
tionally low mortality the Northwestern 
has always paid large dividends to policy- 
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holders. The dividends paid 
out in 1907 amounted to more 
than $7,900,000, and the new 
business paid for last year was 
over $102,000,000. Judge 
Palmer’s resignation as presi- 
dent of the Northwestern, 
with which he has been so 
long identified, will be re- 
ceived with regret. The secretary of the 
company is A. S. Hathaway and the 
superintendent of ees, H. F. Norris. 


DEsPITE the recent trying times thru 
which all the insurance companies have 
gone, they seem to be more prosperous 
than ever, judging by the new buildings 
some of them are proposing to erect. 
Now comes President John F. Dryden, 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, with plans to extend its 
group of buildings in which its home 
offices at Newark, N. J., are located, by 
erecting another group, at a cost of sev- 
eral millions of dollars. The architect, 
Mr. George 'B. Post, expects to break 
ground May Ist. The architecturai de- 
sign and character of the new buildings 
will conform to those at present in exist- 
ence, and when the buildings are com- 
pleted, the Prudential will have increased 
its frontage on Broad street, on the north 
side of Bank, by 60 feet, and will occupy 
all the block to Halsey and Academy 
streets except for the frontage on Broad 
street now owned by other firfancial insti- 
stutions, which the Prudential has been 
unable to purchase. With the comple 
tion of the new buildings the real estate 
holdings of the company in its home 
office will aggregate $15,000,000. 

& 


TEN cents a day will buy $7,500 acci- 
dent insurance. Can you afford not to? 
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The Corner Stone 6% I t ts. 

Of Sound Investment n eres ANNUALLY 
Many individuals are not familiar, with bonds. 

They are not acquainted with the features which ON ANY SUM 

mark sound bonds to be. among the best invest- INCOME & 


ments in the world. Either from lack of time or PRINCIPAL ' ‘Ss ecured 


opportunity, they have not informed themselves 
this important subject. 
epee : By New York Real Estate 


Valuable Booklet “20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
We have issued a booklet relating to bonds, MILLIONS OF ASSETS 


in which we discuss some of the important safe- 
guards with which every investor should sur- 
round his money. We explain in this booklet, in NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS co. 
simple phraseology, what is meant by a mortgage 489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. Ask for Booklet F. 
and deed of trust, the different forms of bonds, 
sinking funds, the distinction between “flat” and PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 
“and interest” prices, the manner in which bonds 
are paid for and delivered, how the interest cou- 


pons are cashed, etc. THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
In requesting a copy of this booklet—which we 
furnish free of cost—you are not placing yourself COMPANY 
under any business obligation. 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Write for Booklet No. 595 
Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
Spencer Trask Q Co. bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 


Investment Bankers upon presentation at the office of the Company. 


William and Pine Streets, New York REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 15th, 1908: 


s q Loans and discounts 
Save Your Savings from Risk ona eek secured and ees 
inv H > i ities = * nds to secure circulation 
by safely investing them in Securities of a | 5° g Wis to scene US Gepoaits 
sound, conservative and successful Com- ] Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
U. S. bonds loaned 
pany, of fifteen years’ open and honorable A A ge 
record, paying Due from National 


agents) 
5 A YEAR Due from State banks and bankers 
Advances on letters of credit 
. Checks and other cash items 
on savings accounts, umenape hood aes —— TT 108 00 
; ; 1 a otes of other tiona nks , 
Money invested with the Industrial Sav Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 9,435 29 
ings and Loan Co. begins to bear earnings | Lawful money reserve in’ bank, viz.: 
the da , , Specie 2,700,201 20 
y received. It may be withdrawn at Setickes canes 1'229'004 00 
your option upon required notice—earnings | Redemption fund with U. S$. Treasurer (6% 
reckoned for full time. x elreulation) 25,000 00 
Such a proposition does not appeal to the i oe 30,000 00 
speculative or gambling spirit—but is con- <iomgmermmmtemr 
firmed as true financial wisdom by the ablest 
and most conservative financiers in the | Capital stock paid in 
country Surplus fund 
“ — profits, less expenses and taxes 


5% and Absolute Safety nationai banknotes outstanding 


with every promise fulfilled to every one of a a geet Metionad banks. . . 
our many thousand patrons, including prom- | Due to trust companies and. kere pease 
inent merchants and manufacturers and pro- Individual deposits subject to check 
fessional men, in all parts of the country. ae oo 
Our business, established over 15 years, is Ceabier’s checks outstanding 
: vit ates deposits 
conducted subject to the | poGS borrowed 
N. Y. Banking Law govern- | Letters of credit issued 
ing Savings Institutions. Reserved for taxes 
L panes Le fom 3 State of New ¥ k, County of New York, 

$s be ate o' ew Yor ‘ounty 0: ew Yor 8 
. “ ees I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
ticulars, bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
AND LOAN CO. Correct_Attest: CHAS: BLLIOT WARREN, Cashier 
19 Times Bidg., E. V. W. ROSSITER, 


Broadway and 42d St., New York wae. L. JAMES, 


























Members New York Stock Exchange 

















t Directors. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 15th, 1908: 


RBSOURCES. 


. §. bonds to secure U. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 


Treasurer, other than 5 per 
fund 


S S 3B KSYVVE Sssssn% 


LIABILITIBS, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus f 
‘ivided 
paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
mds borrowed " 
Reserved for taxes 


3 
but od 
= 
© 


Be 
one 


- 


Bef.8e32 
SSaSsabe8 


SSLSArSaNAZs Ss 


Bes 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of 


July, 1908. ° 
ALPHONSE OSCAR, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
[Geal.] Certificate filed in N. Y¥. County. 
Correct—Attest: 
L. CLARKE, 
PLINY FISK, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


t Directors. 





READING NOTICES 





NOTHING BUT THE SOHMER WILL DO 


One of the best evidences of the development of a re- 
fined musical taste in this country is the large and grow- 
ing demand on the part of the music-laving public for 
the highest grade of musical instruments. This is shown 
ix a marked degree in the rapidly increasing sales 9 
Sohmer pianos. Where, a decade ago, the purchaser of 
4 piano would be content with an instrument. of mediocre 
or inferior merit, now nothing else but a Sohmer will do, 
This fact is a gratifying testimonial to the soundness of the 
principle on which the Sohmer pianos are made—that noth- 
ing but the best is good enough. A list of the purchasers 
of Sohmer pianos in New York includes the names of 
many of our citizens who are prominent in social and pro- 
fessional life, as well as the leading clubs, hotels, schools, 
colleges, churches, theaters, music halls and societies., 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


A delightful summer home for the business man is to 
be found in Briarcliff Lodge, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
only a little more than one hour distant from the Grand 
Central Station. The hotel is situated in one of the most 
attractive spots in the Hudson River Hills at an altitude 
of 520 feet, and provides comforts and pleasures for the 
most fastidious. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 15th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 
U. 8. bonds to se@ure circulation 
U. §. bonds to secure U. 8S. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures ' 
Other real estate owned 9,804 38 
Dne from National banks 

agents) 587,047 00 
Dne from State banks and bankers 91,418 44 
Cheeks and other cash items 83,697 07 
Exchanges for Clearin 396,001 4¢ 
Notes of other National banks 8,000 06 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3,776 61 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 per_ 

cent. redemption fund 


080,711 90 
48 59 
100,000 00 
000 00 
537,512 50 
125,000 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivded profits, 


pa 

National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks und bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Ronds borrowed 

Reserved for taxes 

Liabilities other than those above stated: 
nking house improvement account 


SsSsssese 


32k 


B3S288E2 
g 


14,547 61 


Total $9,875,375 95 
State of New York, County of New York, se.: 

], W. H. STRAWN, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear .that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

W. H. STRAWN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of 
July, 1908. . 

GALE 


ALBERT H. , 
Notary Public No. 77, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


C. H. IMHOFF, 
F. 8. JBROME 
G._FESSENDEN, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up — 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Ine. 


Highly Beneficial as a 
Preventive of 
Rheumatic and Goaty 
Aches and Pains 
The effervescent uric acid solvent. 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail 


THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hadson St., New York 


Correct—Attest: 


Directors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


in the State of New York, at the close of business July 
15th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts : 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Stocks, securities, etc. 

Banking house 

Due from National banks’ 

Due from State banks 

Checks and order cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 
Nickels and cents 

lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


A 
» s 
= 
a 
S238 2 
~~ 
~} 


PE 
83882233388 





£33 
ssetz3es 3882 


y 


Due from U. Treasurer other than 5% 


redemption fand 142,000 00 


$38,132,642 14 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


National banknotes outstanding 

State banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual de ts subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 

Reserved for taxes ... 


Total $38,132,642 14 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
» H. POWBLL, Cashier of the above National Bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
hest of my knowledge and belief. ; weed 


H. H. PO 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of 
July, 1908. 
CHAS. BE. M’OARTHY, Notary Public. 
EDWARD TOWNSDPND, 
ALTON 


JOHN J. W , 
P. B. WORRALL, 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





REPORT OF THE OONDITION OF THE 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK 


at New York, July 15th, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 
Toans and investments . 
From other banks .. 
Cash on reserve 
Redemption fund 


$8,526,468 11 
2. 64 


with U. S. Treasurer.... 


LIABILITIES. 


200,000 00 
8,746,414 19 


$10,525,446 09 


10TH DIVIDEND DECLARED 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


56 Cedar Street 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS has this day declared the 
usual semi-annual dividend of TEN DOLLARS PER SHARE 
on the Capital Stock, payable on demand to stockholders 
of record on July ist, 1908. 
New York, July 14th, 1908. C. L. TYNER, Secretary. 








DROPPED COFFEE 


Doctor Gains 20 Pounds on Postum. 


A physician of Wash., D. C., says of his coffee experi- 
ence: 

“For years I suffered with periodical headaches which 
rew more frequent until they became almost constant. 
So severe were they that sometimes I was almost frantic. 
I was sallow, constipated, irritable, sleepless; my memory 
pee pews, I trembled and my thoughts were often con- 
used. 

“My wife, in her wisdom, believed coffee was responsi- 
ble for these ills and urged me to drop it. I tried many 
times to do so, but was its slave. 

“Finally Wife bought a packege of Postum and _ per- 
suaded me to try it, but she made it same as ordinary 
coffee and I was disgusted with the taste. (I make this 
emphatic because I fear many others have had the same 
experience.) She was distressed at her failure and we 
carefully read the directions, made it right, boiled it full 
15 minutes after boiling commenced, and with good cream 
a sugar, I liked it—it invigorated and seemed to nour- 
ish me. 

“That was about a year ago. Now I have no head- 
aches, am- not. sallow, sleeplessness and irritability are 
gone, my brain clear and my hand steady. I have gained 
20 Ibs. and feel I am a new man. 

“IT do not hesitate to give Postum due credit. Of 
cou dropping coffee was the main thing, but 1 haa 
dropped it before, using chocolate, cocoa and other things 
to no purpose. 

“Pustum not only seemed to act as an invigorant, but 
as an article of nourishment, giving me the needed phos- 
phates and albumens. This is no imaginary tale. It can 

substantiated by my wife and her sister, who both 
changed to Postum and are hearty women of about 70. 

“I write this for the information and encouragement of 
ethers, and with a feeling of gratitude to the inventor of 
Postum.” 

Name given ty Fae Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 

e 


“The Road to Iville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 





THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, July 15th, 1908. 


Other bonds 
Banking house 
Other real estate 
Due from banks 
Exchanges 

Cash and reserve 


Capital 

Surplus and profits 
Cireulation 

Due to banks 
Deposits 


$2,275,952 15 


OFFICERS. 
VINCENT a R, President 
UI 


FREDERIC T. ME, Vice-President. 
ZENAS E. NEWELL. Cashier. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Asst. Cashier. 





THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
New York, July 16th, 1908. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and investments ,042 20 
Due from banks and bankers 5 00 
Clearing House exchanges 113 55 
Banking house 600, 00 
Cash and reserve 2 438 














Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


A. GILBERT, President. 

. A. BARKER, Vice-President. 
. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 

H, CARR, Assistant Cashier. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business July 15th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
. & bonds to secure a 
. 8. bonds to secure U. 

Other bonds to secure U. 

Bonds, securities, etc. 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not 
agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 


Notes of other National banks 
a money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 25,374,936 66 
Legal-tender notes 1, 
Redemption fund with U. 
cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, 
cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fand 
— profits, 


i 
Nationai banknotes outstanding . 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Reserved for taxes 


$133,781,491 51 
Stute of New York, County of New York, 6s.: 

I, M. H. EWER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

M. H. EWER, Cashier. 
before me this 17th day of 


OTTO WALTER, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


Subscribed and sworn to 
908. 


July, 1 


Correct—Attest: 
GEO. FRED’K VIETOR, 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, ” Directors. 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 








January 1, 1908 
2 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) e $1,550,361.12 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Coupon No. 13, due August ist, 1908, from the Atchison, 
a and Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. 
SERIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and after 
1908, upon presentation at the office of the 

5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasure>. 
York, July 16th, 1908. 





August ist, 
Company, No. 


New 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


in the State of New York, at the close of business July 
15th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
e- 8. bonds to secure circulation 
§S. bonds to secure U. S. deposi 
Sines bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
U. 8. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 
of circulation) 
Due from 8S. Treasurer, 
redemption fund 


4,497,372 80 
2,047,000 00 


100,000 00 
57,073 16 
$34,130,386 47 


Capital stock paid 

Surplus fund 

—- profits, xpenses and taxes 
pa 

National banknotes outstanding - 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 

Dividends unpaid ° 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit .. 

Certified checks 

Cashier's checks outstanding 

United States deposits . 

Bonds borrowed .... 

Reserved for taxes 


= 
© 
tn 
on 


SSSERSRSR8 





3235 


Total $34,130,386 47 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 
to before me this 17th day of 


THOMAS RPAIRSERVIS, 
Notary Public. 


Subscribed and 
July, 1908. 


sworn 


Correct—Attest: 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, 


. GEORGE ZABRISKIE, 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN 


t Directors. 





There is a great deal of difference between fire and 
life insurance. A man may live his whole life and never 
suffer loss through the agency of fire. A. business man, 
even moderately prudent, would not, as a rule, care to 
jeopardize his fortune by neglecting his fire insurance 
because of this fact. Life insurance is based upon the 
certainty of death, sooner or later. A man who walks 
along the street, who rides in a street or railway car, or 
who stops at home, is not absolutely sure of the continu- 
ance of his life for a single instant. Death comes when 
least expected. The prospect who puts off the insurance 
solicitor with a promise to the subject of life in- 
surance may die before he can again take up the subject. 
The procrastination that seems so innocent may signify 
suffering of the keenest sort to wife and children wheh 
the breadwinner is cut off. Today is the time to insure. 
Gray hairs cost money in life insurance offices when & 
policy is sought. Domestic tragedies may be averted if 
a man co-operates with The Metro n Life Insurance 
Company and pays the stipulate remiums. Then i 
death comes the company pays and the widow lives! 








THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF LORD & TAYIOR 
have this day declared a quarterly dividend of Two Per 
Cent. (2%) on the Common Stock of this corporation, pay- 
able August ist, 1908. 

The transfer hooks will 
August ist, both inclusive. 


New York, July 15th, 1908. 


be closed from’ July 27th to 


E, H, TITUS, Treasurer. 





